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. » SECOND... 
Annual Report of the Society. 


(Prepared for presentation to the Synod of May, 1915.) 





INCE last meeting of Synod the Society has made steady if not 
rapid progress, and evidences are not lacking that it is securing in 
an increasing measure the confidence of the Church. Its progress 

has been impeded somewhat since August by the distractions of the 
Great War, which have interfered with every department of the 
Church’s work, and also by the regretted suspension of The Presbyterian, 
in the columns of which the Society’s doings and claims were kept 
prominently before our people. But there has been no cessation 
in the work of ingathering, nor any lessening of enthusiasm on the 
part of the little band who founded the Society and are working for its 
success. 


The cordial welcome which the Society has received from friends in 
sister Churches who have been ploughing in the historical field before 
us, and have often wondered why we were so late in entering, has also 


been encouraging. Here are three brief extracts from a number of 
letters received by thé Secretary from well-known authors and experts 
in historical research :—‘“* Hearty congratulations on the establishment 
of your Society. There is ample room for it, and work to be done that 
your people can do better than others.’’ ‘“‘ It would bea capital piece of 
work to examine much more thoroughly than has yet been done the 
introduction of Presbyterianism into England in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
the methods of the Classes organised by its leaders ; and the relation of 
the local Churches and their Ministers to one another. It is evident 
that this, amongst many other things, was left to the Presbyterian 
Historical Society to do. So push ahead ; we shall all profit by your 
labours.” “It is a pleasure to find one Communion after another 
gathering the material for writing its history. In your case I have long 
desired to see the story of Presbyterianism told from your standpoint ; 
the Congregationalists and the Unitarians have nearly had the mono- 
poly of narration. I am sure that some new treatment of the subject 
would be widely welcomed, and the material you are accumulating ought 
to be studied for this purpose.” 


A forward step was taken during the year by the holding of the 
Society’s first meeting for the reading and discussion of papers. Two 
were passed for publication, one on “‘ English Presbyterianism and the 
Common Prayer Book of 1662,’’ and the other on “ Early English 
Presbyterian Contendings.” In ordinary circumstances they would 
have been issued in pamphlet form to the members as “ Transactions,” 
but, as stated in last year’s Report, this cannot prudently be done until 
the Society has attained greater numerical and financial strength. 
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They will, therefore, appear in the second number of the Society’s 
JOURNAL, which will be published before the meeting of Synod, and 
which, amongst a variety of interesting historical matter, will include 
other papers that might have been classified as “‘ Transactions,” 
notably two, one on *‘ English Presbyterian Trust Deeds,” and another 
on ‘‘ Edward Irving and Marcus Dods—An Additional Document.” 


The “‘ John Black MSS.” have been strongly bound in buckram 
in eight volumes, and an Index to their contents is being prepared by 
Dr. 8. W. Carruthers, who has already completed a threefold Index 
(subjects, persons, and places) to the first four volumes, and is pro- 
ceeding with the rest as the time at his disposal permits. The Corre- 
spondence and Documents presented to the Society by the Executors 
of Mr. Black remain to be examined and classified thereafter. 


Valuable contributions have been received during the year in the 
shape of books, portraits, engravings, diplomas, MSS., etc., bearing on 
the history of the Church, both in its earlier and later periods. Notices 
of the more important of these will be given in the JouRNAL, but it may 
be mentioned here that the Society’s Library gives promise of being 
specially rich in the biographies of ministers and elders, who, without 
being ‘‘ front rank ’’ men, served the Church faithfully and well in their 
day and generation. The Congregational Histories are also numerous, 
and like good wine, will increase in value as they yellow with age. 
Many pamphlets which would almost certainly have been lost have 
been preserved, and will ultimately be arranged and bound in volumes ; 
whilst every effort is being made to secure complete sets of the Church’s 
periodical publications. One member of the Society (Mr. W. B. Shaw), 
who has laboured ‘in season and out of season”’ for its welfare, is 
collecting material (including Communion Tokens) which will prove of 
invaluable service in compiling the “‘ Annals ’’ of our Church. 


Much yet remains to be done in gathering data for the elucidation of 
the Church’s earlier history, a work made all the more difficult by the 
sad eclipse which Presbyterianism in England underwent in the 
eighteenth century. The story of its remarkable revival, too, during 
the past eighty years will have to be told in fuller detail some day, 
and it is well that material should be collected now and preserved for 
this purpose. And so the Council ventures again to ask for an increased 
measure of sympathy and support. What is needed for success is a 
wider and deeper interest in the aims and objects of the Society. Whilst 
it is true that a Church cannot live upon its past, it is equally true that 
a Church which cuts itself off from its past thereby impoverishes its 
corporate life, by losing the inspiration that comes from the heroic deeds 
of a godly ancestry, which fought for civil and religious liberty in the 
dark days of old, in order that it might be free to preach Christ's Evangel 
for the salvation of the individual and the betterment of the com- 
munity. The Council is thankful to the Synod for its yearly grant, 
which has proved most helpful, and would be additionally thankful 
if it could see its way to recommend that a Corresponding Member 


in connection with the Society be appointed in every Presbytery of the 
Church. 





Notes on Some Recent Acquisitions. 


Since the first number of the JouRNAL was issued, the Society has 
secured not a few valuable books, MSS., and other objects of historical 
interest. The following Notes, although incomplete, will give some 
idea of their nature and value. 


Histories and Annals. Walter Wilson’s “History and Anti- 
quities of Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses in London,” 
in four volumes (1808-14) with portraits of ministers. This is a 
standard book on the subject. ‘“‘ History of the Congregations of the 
United Presbyterian Church, 1733-1900" (2 volumes), by Robert 
Small, D.D. (the gift of Mr. Walter Morison). ‘‘ Annals of the Free 
Church of Scotland ”’ (2 volumes), edited by William Ewing, D.D. (1914). 
Also Calamy’s “‘ Nonconformist’s Memorial” (3 volumes) ; Bogue and 
Bennett's “‘ Dissenters ’’ (2 volumes), and other histories. 


Rev. A. M. Halket, of Parkgate, Cheshire. Personal papers and 
letters of interest, one of them from the Rev. William Arnot. (Pre- 
sented by the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A.) 


Rev. Dr. Thomas Chalmers. The Society is fortunate in possessing 
an unusual number of Letters written and signed by Dr. Chalmers, 
whose connection with England was close and almost life-long. 
Amongst them may be noted five written to Alderman James Hood, of 
Morpeth, an elder of the congregation there, in connection with the 
settlement of a minister after the Disruption. The minister chosen 
was the Rev. Dr. Jas. Anderson, afterwards the first Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of England (1876). A letter of his to Dr. Chalmers 
is also in the bundle. (Presented by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Drysdale.) 


Principal William Chalmers, D.D. His presentation to the living 
of Aberdour, N.B., in 1836, by the Patron, the Earl of Morton. Also 
letters to him from Dr. Candlish and Dr. Guthrie, and Notes of a Sermon 
in the handwriting of Principal Carstares (1649-1715). (The gift 
of his son, Mr. Alex. Bryce Chalmers.) 


Synod’s Blue Books from 1836 to 1876. A set of these complete 
has been presented by the Rev. John Reid, M.A., of Moseley, and along 
with them, Abstract of Minutes of the first four Synods of the Church. 


Photographic Groups of College Professors and Students, 1869, 1880, 
1881, 1886. (From Mr. A. B. Chalmers.) 


Rev. Josias Wilson, of River Terrace (Islington), London. A 
fine large lithographic portrait, and his ““ Memoir ’”’ (1850). (Gifted by 
Mr. Jas. Haswell.) - 
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Principal Lorimer, D.D. Juvenile MS. of his (age 14), “ Explana- 
tion of the Shorter Catechism ”’ (1826). His D.D. diploma from New 
Jersey College, U.S.A. (now Princeton) in 1857; his diploma as an 
Honorary Member of a German Historical Society (Elberfeld, 1877) ; 


and his latest photo. taken at Geneva. (From his daughter, Mrs. 
Austin, of Clifton.) 


Rev. Dr. James C. Burns, of Kirkliston, N.B., Minister of the Scots 
Church, London Wall, from 1837 to 1843. (He wrote the account of the 
‘* Little Disruption ’’ in the London Presbytery, and “‘ London Remini- 
scences, 1843,” for the “ Annals of the Disruption.) His portrait 
framed. Presented by the members of his family, through the Rev. 
J. Kerr Craig. Mr. Kerr Craig has also secured for the Society the 
Call to Dr. Burns from London Wall, 1837; and letters to him from 
the Rev. Dr. Burns, of Paisley, and the Rev. Dr. Tweedie, of Aberdeen. 


Books from the Rev. Dr. Mathews’ Library. Amongst sixty 
volumes purchased from the Library of the late Rev. Dr. G. D. Mathews 
are the following :—‘‘ Durel’s Government.’ (The Rev. John Durel, 
French Minister, the Savoy (1662), took the side of the Anglicans at 
the Ejection.) Samuel Rutherford’s ‘‘ Survey,’ being his famous reply 
to Thomas Hooker (1658). ‘‘ Presbyterian Propositions, and Papers 
for Accommodation ’’ (1644), with ‘Criticisms by the Dissenting 
3rethren,”’ etc. ‘‘ Vindication of Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
England,” as against the “‘ Westminster Directory” (1646). Cartwright’s 
Directory (1644),  fac-simile reprint. Westminster Assembly’s 
Directory (1646). ‘‘ Troubles in the Three Foreign Churches in Kent,” 
by J. B. (John Bulteel). ‘* History of Nonconformity, as argued in 


1661 before Charles II.” (an important book). 
Priestcraft *’ (1720), criticising Calamy and others, re the proceedings at 


* Presbyterian 


Salter’s Hall. ‘“‘ The Scourge’’ (bitterly anti-Presbyterian), and the 
* Anatomy of the Synod of Dissenters at Salter’s Hall.’ Rutherford’s 
Plea for the Government of the Church of Scotland,’’ 1644. ‘“* The 
Good Old Way Defended,” by Principal Rule. ‘‘ Manchester Secession 
Controversy,” 1825. ‘“‘Minutes of the Westminster Assembly” 
(Dr. Mitchell, 1874). ‘‘ Ancient Meeting Houses in London”’ (Pike). 
Toulmin’s “* History of Dissenters from the Revolution to the Accession 
of Queen Anne,”’ etc. 
o 


Northumberland Churches. Photographs of, with 
forty-one in all, from Mr. James Barr, of Tynemouth. He has set him- 
self to do all the Churches, assisted by Mr. Maitland. Mr. W. B. 
Shaw and Mr. Fred C. Hotson are doing similar work in Manchester 
Presbytery, and the Rev. John Reid, M.A., in Birmingham. 
who could help elsewhere should communicate with Mr. Shaw. 


negatives, 


Anyone 


Miniature of the Rev. Alex. Murdoch. An admirable miniature 
portrait of Mr. Murdoch, who was Moderator of the Synod that met at 
Liverpool in 1843, and who acted as Synod Clerk in 1841, when the 
Rev. Dr. Alex. Munro, of Manchester, filled the chair, has been secured 
for the Society by Mr. W. B. Shaw. Neatly set within a rich gilt mount, 
it has been put in a frame bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ Rev. 
\lexander Murdoch, born at Gatehouse-of-Fleet, April 14th, 1804. 
Ordained, Berwick, June 4th, 1836. Moderator of the 7th Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church in England, 1843-4. Retired, August 25th, 

857. Died at Dumfries, January 15th, 1885, aged 81 years.” 
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Rev. Dr. James Hamilton. Bond securing his stipend as Minister 
of Regent Square Church. Has thirty-five signatures, mostly those 
of Office-bearers. Letter written by Dr. Hamilton, when under 9 years 
of age. D.D. diploma of his father (Dr. Wm. Hamilton, of Strathblane), 
from St. Andrew’s University, bearing the signatures of Dr. Thos. 
Chalmers and seven other Professors. (Presented by the Rev. W. King 
Hamilton Macdonald, M.A., of Glanton.) 


Interesting Will (1772) with Seal attached, of the Hon. Wm. 
Nelson, of Yorktown, Virginia, one of the Founders of the United States, 
a Penrith man. A permanent Loan from the Penrith congregation, 
per Rev. J. Hastings Eastwood ; and along with it a descriptive paper 
by the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., entitled “‘ A Virginian Colonist.” 


Framed Engravings and Photographs.—The following have been 
presented to the Society, in addition to those mentioned above: Rev. 
Dr. A. MacLean, of Ramsbottom (two), from Rev. J. Kerr Craig 
and Mr. W. B. Shaw; Rev. John Reid, M.A., of Salford, from his son ; 
Mr. Thomas Bell, from his widow ; Rev. Dr. Walter Morison, from his 
son; Rev. Dr. G. D. Mathews, from his daughter; Rev. Dr. A. B. 
Grosart, Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson, and Rev. Dr. Oswald Dykes, from 
Mr. W. B. Shaw; Rev. Thos. Alexander, of Chelsea, from Mr. H. L. 
Millar ; reproductions of engraved portraits of the Rev. Robert Fleming 
and the Rev. Dr. Henry Hunter, ministers of the Scots Church, Founders 
Hall and London Wall, from the Rev. J. Kerr Craig; Rev. W. C. 
Burns, the Church’s First Missionary, from his nephew, Mr. R. J. 
Burns ; Rev. Dr. Hugh Crichton, of Liverpool, from Mr. M. C. Telfer, 
ete. Also engraved portraits of Professor Gibb, D.D., and the Rev. Dr. 
John Watson (‘‘ Ian Maclaren ”’). 


Fac-similes. Fac-simile of an Indulgence Licence (1672), granted 
to the Presbyterians of Warrington (from Mr. W. B. Shaw); fac-similes 
of the Scottish National Covenant of 1638, and of the Ulster Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1912 (from the Hon. Secretary); fac-simile 
of the Act of Separation of 1843 (from Mr. G. R. Bryce, of Notting 
Hill). 

Miscellaneous. Mr. W. B. Shaw, of Manchester, has again been 
by far the largest donor of books. Other goodly contributors include 
his brother, Mr. David Shaw, of Wigan, Dr. A. H. Drysdale, Rev. J. 
Hay Colligan, and the Hon. Secretary. 


The Cradle of English Christianity—What Iona is to Scotland, 
Holy Island (or Lindisfarne) is to England; and what St. Columba 
is to Presbyterians north of the Tweed, St. Aidan ought to be to 
Presbyterians south of it. Aidan was sent from Iona about 635, in 
answer to the summons of King Oswald, bringing with him the Gospel 
as the Culdees taught it, and taking up his abode in Lindisfarne became a 
missionary to the adjoining mainland. Here is what Bishop Lightfoot 
says: “In the simple, wise, sympathetic, large-hearted, saintly Aidan, 
to whom Northumbria owes its conversion, we have an evangelist 
of the purest and noblest type. Then commenced those thirty years 
of earnest evangelic labour which ended in the submission of England 
to the gentle yoke of Christ. The Holy Island of Lindisfarne was 
the true cradle of English Christianity.” The fame of St. Aidan was 
overshadowed by that of his successor, St. Cuthbert; that is why our 
little Presbyterian Church on the island is named after the latter. 
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Summary of 
Early English Presbyterian Contendings.* 


By Tue Rev. A. H. Dryspate, D.D., or Morpets. 


IKE their brethren elsewhere, Presbyterians in England had 
respect to certain New Testament principles which they deemed 
of highest value for the Church in ministering the Gospel of 

Christ and furthering His Kingdom. Christ, they think, is sole King 
and Head of His Church; He has appointed in it a Government 
distinct from and not subordinate in its own province to Civil Govern- 
ment. In no sense is the Christian ministry a propitiatory priesthood. 
There is no higher bishop by Divine Right than bishops of the flock, 
and in Apostolic Episcopacy, bishops and elders or presbyters are the 
same order, while prelatic or diocesan bishops are of as purely human 
growth for mere administrative purposes as the Papacy itself. All 
this was ever widely recognised. Linwood, the English Canonist, 
agrees with earlier Canonists, in teaching that Episcopatus non est ordo. 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury says, with Jerome and other fathers : 
‘* All presbyters are bishops by apostolic ordinance.’ And Henry VIII. 
caused his archbishops, bishops and other authorities to declare in that 
memorable book, “* The Institution of a Christian Man,”’ that any power 


of one bishop over another is only of man and not by any ordinance of 
God in Holy Scripture. William Tyndale and most of the early 
English Reformers, agree in this, and so do many English divines of 
later date. 


The first English congregation constituted on this Presbyterian 
basis (though not then called Presbyterian) was that of the exiles and 
refugees from Mary’s persecution at Geneva so early as 1555. 
John Knox, who had been chaplain to Edward VI., was senior minister, 
and Christopher Goodman his colleague, while English churchmen 
like William Whittingham, afterwards Dean of Durham, with Presby- 
terian ordination only, Miles Coverdale, ex-Bishop of Exeter, Dean 
Sampson of Christ Church, Oxford, John Foxe, the martyrologist, 
and others, were Elders along with distinguished lay refugees. They 
were of those who served themselves heirs to the struggles of 
Edward VI.’s days for amending the Prayer Book in even its revised 
and most Protestant Second Edition of 1552, with its many obnoxious 
rubries, rites, ceremonies and priestly vestments—the corrupt remains 
of canonized sacerdotalism. They sympathised with Bishop Hooper’s 
stand against certain episcopal habits; with the Royal Charter to the 
Church of the strangers under John A’Lasco; with Martin Bucer’s 
draft of a more primitive church system; and above all, with the 
notable Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, or scheme of the Royal 
Commissioners for amending the Laws and Constitution of the Church, 
which was but narrowly to escape adoption by Convocation in 1563, 
end by Parliament in 1572. 


* Read at a Meeting of the Society, held at Regent Square Church, on November 26th, 1914, 
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Now these exiles were returning with their carefully considered 
Book or ComMonN ORDER, which was yet to do much to mould English- 
speaking Presbyterianism ; though perhaps of higher significance 
and happiest augury was their Geneva Bible of 1560, so long the most 
popular English version in use. 


They had large hopes of further reform of the Church by Elizabeth 
coming to the throne in 1558, but they early found she had little 
sympathy with their spirit and aims, and was a Protestant chiefly 
for political reasons. Two Acts of her first Parliament gave her great 
Ecclesiastical power ; the Act of Supremacy over the Church, and that of 
Uniformity inside it, enabling her to coerce Parliament itself. No one 
has left so deep and lasting a mark on the Church of England as 
Elizabeth, her antipathy to popular Government in it, and jealousy 
of interference with her spiritual supremacy, being very noticeable. 
She would hardly take advice where she most needed it. Her position 
was no doubt difficult. What with the old religion being so influential 
still in the country and a Protestantism springing up that was too pro- 
nounced for her, she had to move cautiously for a time and make 
concessions al] round. But when she succeeded in suppressing the 
rebellion of the Popish nobles in the North, and felt her throne secure, 
she began from 1569 to assert her own will more forcibly and caprici- 
ously. Her first bishops were too Puritan for her taste, but she speedily 
schooled them. It was Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and first Protestant Primate of England, who, in 1564, applied this 
word ‘‘ Puritan”’ to those who insisted that the same deference should 
be paid to Scripture in the regulation of church affairs as of private 
Christian life. Queen Elizabeth’s Anglicanism accepted this as the 
standard for Church doctrine, but in matters of Church administration 
it assigned something like co-ordinate authority to old established 
traditions and decrees, especially to those of Royal Authority ; whereas, 
with the Puritan, nothing could be obligatory on the Conscience in 
Church order and administration that was incompatible with God’s own 
Word. 


Many ministers of distinction and character were ejected or severely 
penalised because unable to comply with thé new uniformity in rites, 
ceremonies, vestments and the like. But they remained in the Church 
to reform it from within. These were Church Puritans, who by 1570 
were called Presbyterians, and who began to see that the evils they 
deplored were deeply rooted in the very constitution of the Church, 
and so they were led to formulate the amendments it required. This 
young and rising Presbyterian party found a very distinguished and 
able leader in THomAs CARTWRIGHT, who had been made Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, at the early age of 34. His piety 
was as intensely real and earnest as was his eloquence, and he feared the 
old corruptions and superstitions might creep back if not carefully 
provided against. He freely exposed some of these remaining abuses 
and shams. Thus in the Commination Service for the first day in Lent, 
the Church deplores the loss of its primitive godly discipline, and yet 
every effort to restore it was suppressed. He desired for each Church 
the original godly Eldership to discharge this spiritual service and not 
leave it to worldly hirelings or state-appointed officials. Again, the way 
of appointing bishops was a mere pretence, if not a profanation. The 
Queen seemed to allow the Cathedral Chapter to elect their bishop, 
even requiring them to invoke the Holy Spirit to show them whom to 
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choose and yet telling them whom they must choose on pain of severest 
penalty, even of praemunire, if they disobeyed. 


Cartwright was quickly removed from office and driven into exile. 
His ideas, however, were taking root and spreading widely. 
Two watchwords, involved in the Book of Common Order, THE Dts- 
CIPLINE and THE PROPHESYINGS, became familiar favourites. The Dis- 











THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.D. (1535-1603), 
LADY MARGARET DIVINITY PROFESSOR, CAMBRIDGE. 
(By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co, Lid ) 


cipline had reference to purity of Church Communion, or properly safe- 
guarded Church membership. The Prophesyings were for common 
Christian intercourse, and larger edification for spiritual self- 
government in the Church, discharge of business and securing a 
manifestation of organised unity. The first one was at Northampton, 
in 1571, while the first local or parochial Eldership took place at 
Wandsworth, in 1572, to assist John Field in his pastoral oversight 
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there. A Bill called THe OrpER or WANDSWORTH was prepared 
as a record for guidance elsewhere. The Discipline was the local 
or minor Presbytery in the congregation, and the classis or larger 
Presbytery emerged from the Prophesyings. All this ecclesiastical 
and voluntary action of a Church within the Church was as yet without 
legal sanction, but after much deliberation it was resolved to aim at 
this through “An Admonition to Parliament,” in 1572, there being 
many well-known and influential members in full sympathy. A mis- 
taken charge of ecclesiastical assumption has been often made and 
repeated against this title, but “‘ Admonition”’ in those days meant 
merely a notice or intimation. It was, in fact, a careful document in 
twenty-three brief chapters, setting forth clearly what was wanted. 
The Queen was angry at the matter being referred to Parliament as 
an invasion of her special prerogative. She seized and committed to 
prison the two London ministers, John Field and Thomas Wilcox, 
whose names were officially appended. 


Cartwright, coming back from the Continent, took up the challenge, 
and knowing this royal prerogative to be founded on an Act of Parlia- 
ment, promptly issued “‘ A Second Admonition,” but had instantly to 
retire abroad again, whence he and his colleague in Antwerp, Walter 
Travers, directed the movement of which they were said to be the 
“head and neck.” Travers published his great book, The E-xplicatio, 
in 1574, to explain and defend their views—he being one of those who 
were Presbyterially ordained—while Cartwright carried on his contro- 
versy with Whitgift, the future Archbishop of Canterbury. 


It was not, however, till twenty years later, that Hooker undertook 
to champion, as against Cartwright, the Elizabethan Church Settlement 
in his Ecclesiastical Polity, indentifying Church and Commonwealth 
as but different aspects of the same Government, or what was being 
called Erastianism, or the entire subordination of the Church to the 
civil power, and the denial of any spiritual independence whatsoever. 
Hooker, however, did not wish the Presbyterians ousted from the legal 
place they as yet held in the English Church. The first great blow at 
Presbyterian’ reform occurred in 1577, when the Queen required 
the total suppression of the Prophesyings, to the deep grief of her best 
bishops and privy councillors. The dignified letter of remonstrance 
addressed to her by Archbishop Grindal is a statesmanlike document 
of lasting significance ; but she suspended him for life. 


Meanwhile, the Presbyterians were maturing their grand Direc- 
tory. It was in two different parts: ‘‘ The Sacred Discipline described 
in the Word of God,”’ which is printed in large type; the second part 
on their Synodical proposals being in small type—a most significant 
distinction. _ No one can understand their true spirit and aims 
without knowing this manifesto, fitly cailed “‘ The Palladium of English 
Presbyterianism,” which was eventually signed by 500 leading clergy 
and university men, after its adoption by their London Synod of 1584. 
It was not for a form of Church polity in itself they were contending, 
but for some real measure of spiritual self-action in the Church, by the 
Church and for the Church, so as to secure orderly reforms and means 
of removing abuses somewhat like what the State had won for itself 
in civil affairs. 


And it was in battling for these constitutional rights, and suffering 
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for it, that they became the anvil on which were struck out the early 
sparks of civil and religious liberty. The House of Commons was with 
them in the crisis of 1584, but they failed with the Lords. Whitgift, 
succeeding Grindal in the Primacy, began immediately rigorous repres- 
sive measures under the royal prerogative, especially by his severe test 
articles and increased High Commission powers to suspend, imprison, 
or eject recalcitrants from their Jivings. Then followed ten years of 
severe and sometimes illegal action, when, by means of the inquisitorial 
ex-officio oath which compelled men to become witnesses against them- 
selves, hundreds were summarily cast forth without any open or legal 
trial. Bishops then had prisons of their own with large state official 
jurisdiction, and with sole power of licensing printing-presses and all 
printed matter. Yet the number of Presbyterian books and pamphlets 
was large, though most were printed abroad, or at a secret press used for 
the Mar-prelate tracts. Every suspect was dragged before the Star 
Chamber or High Commission, and it is reckoned that one-third of the 
parish ministers were ousted from their places. A notable victim was 
the martyred John Udall, a man of high worth and learning. Being a 
prominent Presbyterian, and suspected of the authorship of two of the 
briefest but ablest defences of Presbyterianism, he was charged with 
assailing the bishops, and found guilty of treason against the Queen, 
of whose body politic they formed part, and was condemned to death as 
a felon. A*conviction of this kind was, as Hallam says, ‘‘ One of the 
gross iniquities of Elizabeth’s reign and a disgrace to English justice.” 
But with increasing severity all opposition to Church authority or wor- 
ship was now denounced as a violation of common allegiance. 


Then followed the Act of 1593—one of the worst ever put on the 
Statute Book—which Parliament was induced to pass under panic, 
so as to extinguish at one stroke both the Sectaries outside and the 
Presbytero-Puritans inside the Church. Every appearance of these 
symptoms was now remorselessly trod upon, but though silenced 
and stifled and made to assume other forms, these tendencies could not 
be extinguished even in the Church itself, albeit they were but little 
heard of till the reign of civil and ecclesiastical absolutism fanned them 
once more into their strongest flame. 





Richard Baxter’s Calvinism.—Baxter’s Calvinism differed from 
that of the Westminster divines, simply by the purity of its adhesion 
to the original type, unaffected by the anti-Arminian reaction. His 
Calvinism, like that of the framers of some of the Anglican formularies, 
admitted, nay insisted, that Our Lord, by His death, had redeemed 
all mankind ; a position not endorsed by the divines of Dort or of 
Westminster, yet never without its advocates among _ holders of 
Calvinistic doctrine, nor of itself calculated to bring Baxter under the 
suspicion of looking in the Arminian direction. What did generate 
this suspicion was the fact, honourable alike to Baxter’s good sense 
and to his charity, that he was prepared to treat the difference between 
Calvinist and Arminian not only as fair matter for honest debate and 
intelligent discussion, but as involving hard and deep questions, in 
attempting to solve which the disputants on neither side could steer 
clear of difficulties. The partisan way, of course, is to be very sure of 
the immaculateness of your own tenet, and especially to be warmly 
persuaded that your adversary’s position is an immoral one. Baxter’s 
way was to abstain from the casting of prejudices, and try the case in the 
court of argument alone.—Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A. 
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English Presbyterianism and the Book of 
Common Prayer, 1662.* 


By Ernest G. ATKINSON, OF H.M. Pusiic REcorp OFFICE. 


WO years ago, we were celebrating the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Great Ejectment of 1662, when two thousand 
ministers (some one thousand, seven hundred of whom were 

Presbyterians) left their churches, houses, and devoted congregations 
for conscience sake. It is well that we should celebrate an event 
fraught with such significance and momentous consequences. It is 
well to remove from the faces of the illustriouz: dead the dust of mis- 
representation and bitter calumny; and this has in large measure 
been done. But are we to wait for consecutive jubilees and centenaries 
to recall the services these men rendered to civil and religious freedom ? 
Would it not be a much higher honour to their memories and, what 
is of far greater importance, a more real advancement of truth, were 
we to teach our children, in successive generations, the cause and 
meaning of such events? The history of the English Presbyterian 
Church, with all its struggles, heroism, romance and piety, is to the 
major portion of our youth, and I fear to some of maturer years, as an 
undiscovered land. ‘‘ My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 


The Reformation of Scotland was drastic and thorough, alike 
with respect to that which was overthrown and uprooted, as to that 
which was planted and reared ; and the result is that, at the present 
day, 95 per cent. of Scotland’s population are Protestants. The 
Reformation in England was avowedly a compromise. The Anglican 
Reformers left in the field certain evil seed, ‘‘ bearing fruit after its 
kind,” and the result was inevitable. That seed has caused most of the 
troubles from which the National Church has suffered since, and the 
strongest and most active party in her fold is that which is seeking to 
bring their Church up to (as they say)—nay rather, down to, let us say— 
the level of the Church of Rome. Nearly, if not quite, one half of the 
population in England and Wales are Nonconformists. The National 
Church has ceased to be the Church of the nation. 


From the days of the Reformation, however, down to 1662, the 
Puritan party within the Anglican Church gave themselves unreservedly 
to the task of completing the unfinished work of her first Reformers. 
The Puritan party consisted chiefly of Presbyterians even in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and these increased greatly in number under the Stuart 
Kings, James I. and Charles I., until, at the time of the Restoration, 
they were the only party negotiated with by the Crown in its search for 
an ecclesiastical settlement. Let us remember, then, that for upwards 
of one hundred years, from 1552 to 1662, the English Presbyterians 
within the Anglican Church were engaged in this work of reform, 


and it is to a most important part of that work that I wish now to call 
your attention. 





* Read at a meeting of the Society, beld at Regent Square Church, on November 26th, 1914. 
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Charles II. is stated to have said that ‘‘ Presbyterianism was no 
religion for a gentleman.” To which the obvious answer is, that it 
was no religion for a gentleman like Charles II. This man, who had 
sworn to the Covenants three times, said to the House of Commons, 
which he had commanded to attend him in the Banqueting House in 
Whitehall, on 3rd March, 1662, “‘ I must tell you I have the worst luck 
in the world, if, after all the reproaches of being a Papist, whilst I was 
abroad, I am suspected of being a Presbyterian, now I am come home.” 
But give the king his due. Restored to his throne, in great measure by 
the Presbyterians, he was for a time gracious and generous to them. 
Eight, including Richard Baxter, became royal chaplains. By the 
mandate of Charles, Cambridge University conferred diplomas of D.D. 
on William Bates, Thomas Jacomb, and Robert Wilde. Bishoprics 
were offered to Baxter, Calamy and Reynolds; deaneries to Bates, 
Manton and Bowles. All declined except Reynolds. I cannot now 
dwell on the king’s Declaration from Breda (14th April, 1660), in which 
he promised “ upon the word of a king, liberty to tender consciences,” 
or on his interviews with the Presbyterian ministers at Breda and in 
London ; or on their first proposals to the king, the answer of the bishops 
thereto, and the ministers’ subsequent defence of their proposals ; 
or on the king’s Declaration on Ecclesiastical Affairs, dated 25th 
October, 1660, a declaration received with great joy by the Presbyterians, 
because it promised many of the reforms they desired. It would appear 
that, on the strength of this document, and in the hope, shared by many, 
that it would become law, Edward Reynolds accepted the Bishopric 
of Norwich. Most of the above documents deal with the liturgy, 
but they deal with other matters as well. I must pass on to the king's 
warrant for the Savoy Conference, which is dated 25th March, 1661. 
It appointed the Archbishop of York (Accepted Frewen, son of a 
Puritan rector) and eleven bishops on the one side, and one bishop 
(i.e., Reynolds of Norwich) and eleven Presbyterian divines on the other 
side, with nine assistants on either side to supply the place of absentees, 
“to advise upon and review ” the Book of Common Prayer, “ comparing 
the same with the most ancient liturgies which have been used in the 
Church in the primitive and purest times.’ Charles gave the two 
parties four months in which to complete their revision of the liturgy. 


It is customary for Anglican writers to dismiss the Savoy Con- 
ference in a page or little more of their histories. They curtly say that 
it did no good. Wayland Joyce, in his ‘ England’s Sacred Synods”’ 
(published in 1855), says that this Conference, “ having produced no good 
effect, need only be mentioned in passing,’ and speaks sneeringly of 
‘the ridiculous exhibitions at the Savoy Conference.’ Even in the 
latest elaborate History of the Church of England, a page and a half 
is considered enough space to give to this momentous discussion. 
Nor can one be surprised. The bishops on this occasion were utterly 
out-classed in learning by the Presbyterian divines. One has only to 
read the published documents of the Conference, to come to such a 
conclusion. On those documents I have based this lecture. To guard 
against any undue bias, I have used the text given by Cardwell and 
Wilkins, both eminent Anglican authorities, and I have also briefly 
quoted from their text of some documents between the two parties in 
1660. Charles II., as we see by his warrant, intended the discussion to 
be a verbal one, and all the members of the Commission to have equal 
rights and privileges. But the bishops so manoeuvred as to make the 
Presbyterian divines appear as defendants stating their case in written 
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documents, whilst the bishops as judges gave their opinions likewise 
in written statements. The prelatical scheme, however, was over-ruled 
for good. Reports of a verbal discussion might not, in those days, have 
been altogether reliable. As it is, we have the very words used on the 
one side and the other. 


It is asserted that the Conference “ produced no good effect.’ 
If by this phrase it is meant that the bishops and the Presbyterian 
divines did not come to an agreement on all points, one cannot but 
agree. If it is meant that no changes in the liturgy were legalised 
simply on the basis of the decisions that were arrived at by the con- 
tending parties, again one cannot but agree. But if the statement is 
meant to imply that the labours of the Presbyterian divines at this 
Conference had no good effect on the text of the Common Prayer Book 
of 1662, then one cannot but emphatically join issue. It is well to 
remember a few dates, before coming to some particulars of the conflict, 
for the credit of any improvements in the Prayer Book of 1662 has 
(unjustly, I think) been assigned exclusively to Convocation. 


The warrant for the Conference was, as before mentioned, dated 
25th March, 1661. The parties met for the first time on 15th April, 
and the Conference ended on 24th July. Only for about ten days 
before the time limit expired did a verbal discussion take place. 
The Provincial Synods of Canterbury and York met on 8th May, 
1661, and were prorogued, the former on 3lst July, and the latter 
on 8th August, to 21st November following. Not till these Synods 
met on 2Ist November did they “review the Book of Common 
Prayer,”’ and on the 20th of the next month, the bishops and clergy 
signed the completed revision. Thus the Savoy Conference spent over 
three months on the revision of the liturgy, whilst Convocation dis- 
patched the same business in a month ; an outward and visible sign of 
anxiety, in the former case, to secure as many necessary changes 
as possible ; in the latter, to see that few, if any, changes were made. 
Hence the work of the Conference was ended before this particular work 
of Convocation began, and one archbishop and twelve bishops stood 
pledged to support in Convocation certain alterations which the Pres- 
byterian divines had urged with much learning and perseverance, 
and to which the bishops had agreed. All these changes were not 
carried by the bishops in Convocation, but if it be shown, as I propose 
to do, that the prelates were content with the old Prayer Book, and yet 
that they agreed to certain alterations advocated by their opponents, 
then I claim that English Presbyterianism has left an indelible mark on 
the Book of Common Prayer of 1662, that Book which has lasted 
virtually the same for the last 250 years. I would go further, and credit 
our English Presbyterianism with the changes in the same direction, 
advocated by her divines in this Conference, and not accepted by 
the bishops at that time, or by Convocation later in 1661. 


On one point, the lawfulness of a liturgy, all the disputants 
at the Savoy were agreed. The Presbyterians insisted that the liturgy 
should be in accordance with the Word of God, fitly suited to the 
nature of the several ordinances and necessities of the Church, that it 
should not be too rigorously imposed, that the ministers should have 
license to omit parts, as occasion should require, and that opportunity 
should be given for the due exercise of gifts of prayer and exhortation. 
As regards the gift of prayer, the bishops stated, ‘ nor are ministers 
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denied the use and exercise of their gifts in praying before and after 
sermon, although”’ (one is tempted to ask where they learned what 
follows) ‘‘ such praying be but the continuance of a custom of no great 
antiquity, and grown into common use by sufferance only, without any 
other foundation in the laws or canons, and ought therefore to be used 
by all sober and godly men with the greatest inoffensiveness and 
moderation possible.” Of no great antiquity ? Their lordships rule 
out apostles and prophets at a stroke. 


As regards the comparison of the English liturgy with the ancient 
ones referred to by the King in his warrant, the Presbyterian divines 
stated that they made inquiry, but could not find any records of known 
credit concerning any entire forms of liturgy within the first 300 years, 
nor any impositions of liturgies upon any national church for some 
hundreds of years after. The copies they had seen of the liturgical 
forms fathered upon St. Basil, St. Chrysostom and St. Ambrose, 
appeared to be either wholly spurious, or so interpolated that no 
judgment could be made as to what was in them of primitive authority. 


The bishops were in no mood for altering the Anglican liturgy. 
They were quite content with the one then in use, viz., that of 1604, 
which, unlike its predecessors, and its successor of 1662, had not received 
the sanction of Parliament, and was for that reason, illegal. It was this 
liturgy that the House of Commons sent up to the House of Lords 
in 1662, with the Bill for Uniformity. The Lords returned the Bill, 
but, in place of the Prayer Book of 1604, they annexed to the measure 
the Prayer Book of 1662, which the King had sent to the Upper House. 
It were easy to give many quotations as to what the bishops thought of 
the liturgy, without. its receiving any further alteration. Let a few 
examples suffice. 

“For preserving of the church’s peace we know no better nor 
more efficacious way than our set liturgy; there being no such way 
to keep us from schism, as to speak all the same thing, according to the 
apostle.”” Again, 2 

“Tt was the wisdom of our reformers to draw up such a liturgy 
as neither Romanist nor Protestant could justly except against.” 
Again, 


“When the liturgy was duly observed, we lived in peace ; since 
that was laid aside, there have been as many modes and fashions of 
public worship as fancies.’’ ‘‘ Lived in peace ?’’ The Presbyterian 
divines retorted with bitter irony, “* But so did not the many thousands 
that were fain to seek them peaceable habitations in Holland and in the 
deserts of America, nor the many thousands that lived in danger of the 
High Commission or Bishops’ Courts at home, and so in danger of every 
malicious neighbour that would accuse them,” etc. 


But the most conclusive evidence on the point is in the first preface 
to the Prayer Book of 1662, a preface written by Robert Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln, one of the members of the Conference. The first 
part of this quotation surely connects the Presbyterian divines at the 
Savoy with the changes then made in the liturgy :— 


‘““ But such alterations as were tendered to us (by what persons, 
under what pretences, or to what purpose soever so tendered) as seemed 
to us in any degree requisite or expedient, we have willingly, and of our 
own accord, assented unto ; not enforced so to do by any strength of 
argument, convincing us of the necessity of making the said alterations ; 
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for we are fully persuaded in our judgements (and we here profess it to 
the world), that the Book as it stood before established by law, doth 
not contain in it anything contrary to the Word of God, or to sound 
doctrine, or which a godly man may not with a good conscience use and 
submit unto.” 


Will it be believed that this liturgy was the one in which, by the 
computation of Archbishop Tenison, the Convocation of 1661 made 
about 600 alterations, which were finally ratified by the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1662? A later estimate gives the same number. Here 
is an extract from the First Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (1870), telling of discoveries among the MSS. and books 
at the House of Lords :— 


“A volume printed in 1636, containing about 600 manuscript 
alterations, as well as some new forms of prayer, with other offices 
on various occasions, and subscribed by the bishops and clergy as it 
was submitted to the King.” 


This edition of 1636 was a genuine surprise for the liturgiologists. 
This First Report shows that Charles II. sent down two Prayer Books 
to the House of Lords, this printed one with the alterctions (all of which 
are in the handwriting of Sancroft), and the fair copy of the Prayer 
Book of 1662, which was evidently compiled from the former. I saw 
and examined both. ‘The signatures are wanting in the Book of 1636 ; 
the fair copy of 1662 possesses them. A facsimile of the former, known 
as the Convocation Book, was published in 1871, and a facsimile of the 
latter in 1891. 


The same Report tells us that the original MS. of the Common 
Prayer Book of 1662, had been found in 1867, in the.House of Lords. 
It had been supposed to have been lost since 1819. It is called the 
‘** Annexed Book,”’ from having been annexed to the Act of Uniformity 
of that year, from which, however, in the course of time, it had been 
detached. Printed copies of the book were examined by appointed 
Commissioners, sealed with the Great Seal, hence called ‘‘ Sealed 
Books,” and, by the Act, sent for preservation to the Courts of Chancery, 
the Exchequer, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and tothe Tower. These 
five copies are still in the Public Record Office. If, as the preface 
asserts, the alterations were not occasioned by force of argument, 
what gave them being ? Was there Court influence for any ? The 
question may seem ridiculous. But Charles, who was ever laudatory 
of the Anglican liturgy, stated in his Declaration of 25th October, 
1660, ‘‘Our will and pleasure is, that none be punished or troubled 
for not using it, until it be reviewed and effectually reformed ”’ ; whilst 
in the same declaration he advocated liberty with respect to the use of 
the surplice, the cross in baptism, kneeling at the Communion, bowing 
at the name of Jesus, etc., yet none of these were agreed to. No, 
methinks the preface doth protest too much. The bishops were not 
likely to avow the influence of the Presbyterian reasoning, in the case 
of the changes effected through it or advocated by it. 


Let us now consider some of the larger changes thus brought 
about in the Prayer Book of 1662. 


The version of the Scriptures used throughout the liturgy had, 
up to this time, been that of the Great Bible, by Miles Coverdale. 
The Presbyterian divines pressed that the Authorised Version of 1611 
might take its place. 
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It was fitting that they should urge this. For it was from the 
Puritan representatives at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 
that there came the demand for another and purer version in the 
English tongue. On that occasion, Dr. John Rainoldes, who had 
refused an English bishopric, led the Puritan divines. On this occasion, 
a bishop with a similar name, Dr. Edward Reynolds, was on the side 
of the Presbyterians, and Richard Baxter, who had refused a bishopric, 
led them. On that occasion, the bishops objected to another transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, but the influence of James I. carried the day, 


RICHARD BAXTER (1615-1691). 


and the Authorised Version of 1611 was the result. At the Savoy 
Conference, the Presbyterians objected to such renderings in the Great 
Bible as these :— 


“Be ye changed in your shape. (Rom. wxii., 2.) 

** Founde in his apparell asa man.’ (Phil. ii., 8.) 

“Father over all that is called Father in Heaven and in erth.” 
(Eph., iit., 15.) 

‘Mount Syna is Agar in Arabia, and bordereth upon the citie 
which is now called Jerusalem.” (Gal. iv., 25.) 

“We go not out of kynde.”’ (2 Cor. iv., 1.) 

“When men be droncke.”” (John ii., 10.) 

“One house doth fall upon another.” (Luke wi., 17.) 
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And l.cre is a specimen of the interpolations in the text, left in by 
Coverdale in brackets, though he did not think much of them. It occurs 
in 1 Sam. v., 6, “ the villages also and the feldes in the myddes of the 
countre were ful, and there came up myce, and there was a confusyon 
of greate death in the cytie’’ (7.e., Ashdod). 


No scholar will deny that the Authorised Version is incomparably 
superior to that of Coverdale. The Church of England had allowed 
half a century to pass by without exchanging the latter for the former 
in her liturgy, and without giving any sign that she intended to do so ; 
though, within that period, one Archbishop of Canterbury had found 
time to see to the making of an entire liturgy intended for Scotland. 
The bishops at the Conference agreed that the version of 1611 should be 
used for the Epistles and Gospels, and for the opening sentences of 
Morning and Evening Prayer, but refused to adopt it for the Psalter, 
the Ten Commandments, and the offertory sentences in the Communion 
Service. As to the Psalter, Mr. Gladstone stated that Coverdale’s 
version is “‘of incomparable beauty,” and most will agree with him, 
but beauty must give way to accuracy. 


‘** Tis first the true and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful, and then the true.”’ 


Even as regards beauty, what is a true ear to make of a sentence 
like this from Ps. xc. in the Burial Service, ‘‘ Comfort us again now 
after the time that thou hast plagued us.’ Let anyone listen to these 
few quotations from the Prayer Book Psalter, and then say if the 
Presbyterian divines were not right in asking for a purer version of the 
Psalms. 

Ps. xxiti., 3.—‘* He shall convert my soul,” instead of ‘‘ He 
restoreth my soul.” 

Ps. lxviti., 4.—*‘ Him that rideth upon the Heavens, as it were 
upon a horse”’ (the latter clause is supplied). 

Ps. laviii., 6.—‘“‘God that maketh men to be of one mind 
in an house,” instead of ‘‘ God setteth the solitary in families.’ 

Ps. lxviit., 26.—‘‘ From the ground of the heart,” instead of 
“‘ from the fountain of Israel.”’ 

Ps. cv., 28.—‘‘ They were not obedient unto His word,”’ instead of 
“They rebelled not against His word.” 

Ps. cvi., 30.—‘‘ Then stood up Phinees and prayed,” instead of 
“executed judgment.” 


As to the Ten Commandments, the Presbyterian divines asked that 
the full preface uttered by God should be put to these words from the“ 
Almighty. This is done in the Church Catechism, but for some in- 
scrutable reason the second half is omitted in the early part of the 
Communion Service, when the whole could be recited most appositely. 
In the original MS. of the Book in the House of Lords, the second half 
of the preface had been inserted, but has been carefully crossed out ; 
yet the words are still legible. Further, the bishops were challenged 
to produce a single MS. of the Scriptures in which the close of the 
Fourth Commandment is rendered ‘the Lord blessed the seventh 
day and hallowed it.’ That challenge is unanswered to this day. 
“‘ The seventh day ’’ should read “ the Sabbath Day.” The close of the 
Tenth Commandment should read, “‘ anything that is thy neighbour’s,”’ 
instead of “ anything that is his,’ as in the Prayer Book. The bishops 
knew better. These mistakes do not occur in the 1637 liturgy, 
prepared for the Scottish people. 





As to the offertory sentences in the Communion Service, these 
are marred by the introduction among them of two sentences from the 
apocryphal book of Tobit, as if these were of equal value with the words 
from Scripture. The Presbyterian divines pressed that nothing 
should be read in the Church for lessons, but the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The bishops not only declined, but 
in 1661 there was restored to the lessons from the Apocrypha, the story 
of Bel and the Dragon. That tale had been omitted from all the 
Common Prayer Books since the first of Edward VI. It is a wonder 
that Convocation in its enthusiasm did not restore another statement, 
also deleted since 1549, viz., the reference to ‘‘ Thobie and Sara” 
in the office for Visitation of the Sick. 


Another point with regard to the Scripture lessons in the liturgy 
must be noticed. The Presbyterian divines asked that no portion of the 
Old Testament or of the Acts of the Apostles should, as in the former 
Prayer Book, be called “ Epistles,’ and read as such. The bishops 
agreed, and promised that in such cases the superscription should be 
“For the Epistle.’”” It may seem a small point, but it was of great 
importance to have rectified it. 


So the presence of the purer translation of the Scriptures in the 
Prayer Book of 1662 may be attributed to English Presbyterians. 
It is not their fault that the Authorised Version was not adopted 
throughout the liturgy. It is worthy of note that, for what we know 
as the Authorised Version, no one has been able to produce any 
authority whatever, whether of King, Parliament or Convocation. 
Had the plea of the Presbyterian divines been heard, that beautiful 
translation of the Scriptures would have been authorised by Sovereign, 
Parliament and Church. 


A second important service rendered by them to this Prayer 
Book is their procuring the restoration thereto of the Declaration 
on Kneeling, which is known as the Black Rubric. The latter name 
arose from the fact of its being printed in black letters and not rubri- 
cated ; though one strong party in the Anglican Church intended 
to convey another meaning by the word. In connection with this 
rubric, let me turn your attention very briefly to the early days 
of the English Presbyterian struggle. It is the month of September, 
1552. The Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. is in the press. 
Suddenly, on the 26th of that month, the Privy Council issues an 
order to Grafton, the printer, to stay his work. What did it all mean ? 
Cramner had noticed, it is true, some errors in the press, but there 
was more afoot. Animportant rubrical change was under consideration. 
One of the royal chaplains, no other than John Knox, had long been 
opposing the direction to kneel at the Lord’s Supper, but his opposition 
had been unavailing, and Cramner’s advocacy of the posture had 
triumphed. For a month the subject was warmly debated in the 
Privy Council. On October 20th, the Council met, and, amongst 
other matters, sent the Articles of the Church to the six royal chaplains 
for their consideration. Knox saw his opportunity, but no time was to 
be lost. It was now October 21st, and the Council was to meet again 
on the 27th for its final decision, seeing that the Prayer Book was to 
be in use on All Saints’ Day, 7.e., November Ist. Knox accordingly 
made a strong representation to the Council on the one Article that 
enabled him to make a final stand against the kneeling posture, well 
knowing as he did, what use was then being, and would in after time be, 
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made of it by the sacerdotalists. Knox had helpers in his ‘‘ Con- 
fession,”” as it was called, and he knew his views were supported by 
Edward VI.: but his forceful personality, never knowing when it was 
beaten, effected what no other leader of the time could have achieved. 
The Privy Council, on October 27th, agreed to the famous “‘ Declaration 
on Kneeling,” which is to be found at the close of the Communion 
Office, and, though the words appear to have been the composition of 
Cranmer, their existence in that Prayer Book was owing to the influence 
and perseverance of Knox. The. Declaration, signed by the King, 
was on the same 27th October, ordered by the Council to be inserted 
in the Prayer Book. True, it had not been passed by Convocation, 
but the king was styled “‘Supreme Head on earth of the Church of 
England,” and the Archbishop of Canterbury had agreed to the rubric. 


It was added on a separate leaf at the close of the Communion 
Office in the First Prayer Book, but I would remind objectors to this 
rubric on the ground just stated that in the two earlier editions of the 
1549 Prayer Book, the Litany itself, passed by Convocation, appears 
printed on a separate sheet and at the end of the Book. Even a 
Papist like Dean Weston, disputing with Latimer at Oxford in 1554, 
saw Knox’s object, saying, “‘A runagate Scot dyd take away the 
adoration or worshipping of Christ in the Sacrament; by whose 
procurement that heresie was put into the last Communion Book : 
so much prevailed that one man’s authority at that tyme.” 


But, it may reasonably be asked, why do I credit English Pres- 
byterianism with this action by Knox? Let us remember that 
England’s king rescued Knox from the French galleys. It was not safe 
for the great Reformer to be in Scotland, where he had never had a 
pulpit, as yet, save in St. Andrew’s. In England, we gave him a pulpit 
for two years in Berwick, a pulpit for two years in Newcastle, a pulpit 
at Amersham in Buckinghamshire, to say nothing of London and other 
places. Therefore, what he did in this country, must be assigned 
to the history of English Presbyterianism. He was not, as a royal 
chaplain in those days, tied in his work to the use of any liturgy, or of any 
rites or ceremonies as then appointed. 


The Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. was in force but a very 
short time, owing to the death of that king, and the accession of Mary 
Tudor, in July, 1553. The MS. of the First Common Prayer Book 
was annexed to the Statute 2 and 3 Edward VI., c.l., but has long been 
missing. By the Statute 5 and 6 Edward VI., c.l. s.4, the Seeond 
Prayer Book of that monarch was ordered ‘“‘ to be annexed and joined ”’ 
thereto. But this MS. is also still missing. It was probably severed 
from the Act in Mary’s reign, for John Browne, Clerk of the Parliament, 
in 1683, states in a letter addressed to Mr. Walker, one of the Assistant 
Clerks, ‘‘In Q. Marie’s tyme, the Comon Praier Booke, which was 
annexed to the Act, was taken away.” 


Probably the MSS. of both these Prayer Books were destroyed 
by the then dominant Church. The Romish prelates who burned 
Bibles, would not be squeamish about burning Prayer Books. The 
Declaration was omitted from the Prayer Book of Elizabeth (1559), 
from that of James I. (1604), and from the Service Book prepared 
for Scotland (1637). The prelates had their own way on those occasions, 
and there were no Presbyterians to trouble them, for none were con- 
sulted. I do not count the Hampton Court Conference of 1604, to 
which the Puritans were asked, as it would appear, only to give James I. 
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an opportunity of airing his learning, and of insulting them. He 
certainly did both, as even the bishops acknowledged. But at the 
Savoy Conference, Presbyterian divines were called in to advise. 
They strongly urged the restoration of this rubric to the Prayer Book. 
They said that kneeling differed from the practice of the Apostles, 
though Christ was personally present among them ; that it was contrary 
to the practice of the primitive Church for hundreds of years after ; 
and that it was forbidden by the most venerable Councils that ever were 
in the Christian world. They pointed to the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., in which we have this rubric, ‘“‘ As touching kneeling, 
crossing, holding up of hands, knocking on the breast, and other gestures, 
they may be used or left, as every man’s devotion serveth, without 
blame.” Listen to the exegesis of the bishops on the first point. 
“We conceive it an error to say that the Scripture affirms the apostles 
to have received not kneeling. The posture of the paschal supper 
we know, but the institution of the holy sacrament was after supper, 
and what posture was then used, the Scripture is silent.’ The 
exegesis is as extraordinary as that other sentence of their lordships 
in the same connection. ‘‘ He that thinks he may do this sitting, 
let him remember the prophet Malachi. Offer this to the prince, 
to receive his seal from his own hand sitting, see if he will accept of it.” 
The English is not unexceptionable in either case, and the theology is 
worse. As to the Declaration, the bishops replied: ‘‘ This rubric 
is not in the liturgy of Queen Elizabeth, nor confirmed by law; nor 
is there any great need of restoring it, the world being now in more 
danger of profanation than of idolatry.’’ The last clause was true of the 
period, but not in the sense the bishops meant. As to the rubric in the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI., the bishops stated that it applied 
only to such times as the gestures named were not prescribed and 
required. But the Presbyterian divines pressed their request, and the 
bishops agreed to the restoration of the Declaration ; and, in substanti- 
ally its old terms, it was added, later'on in 1661, by Convocation to the 
Prayer Book. 

In the original MS. of that Prayer Book, this rubric is inserted 
at the foot of page 250, in a space evidently not meant for it. The 
same may be said of the rubric at the end of the Baptismal Service 
as to the use of the sign of the Cross. Both are in the handwriting of 
Sancroft. I also noticed in the MS. that in the heading of the Com- 
munion Office, the words, ‘The Order of the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper,” are in far larger writing than the three which follow 
viz., ““or Holy Communion.’ We now find the exact opposite in our 
printed Books of Common Prayer ; and the Scriptural words, “the Lord’s 
Supper,’ are not often heard from the lips of Anglicans. No longer 
can prelates or any Anglican say that this rubric is not ‘ confirmed 
by law.’ Even Wayland Joyce says that this Prayer Book of 1662 
was “ratified and established by complete synodical authority.” 
The Black Rubric is one of the most Protestant portions of the English 
Prayer Book. It has rendered it possible. for many a Nonconformist 
to partake of the Communion according to the rites of the Church of 
England. Let us not forget that, at either end of those one hundred 
and ten years of witness-bearing and protest, we have this rubric 
inserted, in large measure, through the influence of a Presbyterian 
chaplain of the King of England, John Knox, in 1552, and Richard 
Baxter, in 1662. 

Again, the Presbyterian divines pressed that the word “ minister ”’ 
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might be used throughout the whole of the liturgy, instead of ‘‘ priest ”’ 
or “curate.” By the seventeenth century, the English word “ priest ” 
had acquired irretrievably a sacerdotal significance. Etymologically, 
the word was perfectly harmless ; nay, more, of peculiar interest to 
our branch of the Christian Church. Here is what a great authority 
like Professor Skeat says: ‘‘ Priest, contracted from Latin Presbyter 
(Greek, presbuteros), as clearly shown by the O.F. prestre’”’ (thirteenth 
century) ‘‘mod. F. prétre. Cf. Prester John in Mandeville’s 
Travels, where prester=pres(by)ter.”” To this day, the manse (as we 
should call it), even of a Roman Catholic priest is called the presbytery. 
Presbyter is the highest rank in the Church of God, our opponents 
_ themselves being witnesses. Men, when brought face to face with 
certain death, generally speak the truth. When Archbishop Thomas & 
Becket was confronting his assassins in Canterbury Cathedral, he 
exclaimed, “I am the priest of God.’ When Cardinal Beaton was 
being done to death in St. Andrew’s Castle by Norman Leslie, and his 
confederates, he cried out, “I am a priest!’ When Archbishop 
James Sharp met his doom on Magus Muir, he sought to turn away 
the last enemy by the words, ‘I am a priest.” In our own church we 
have no rank above that of presbyter. You may be Moderator of the 
Synod itself, but you are no more than a presbyter. But the appeal 
of our divines at the Savoy Conference was in vain. The bishops 
not only refused, and avowedly in order to maintain the three orders, 
but they inserted the word “ priest”’ in the liturgy in places where it 
was unknown before. Formerly, the cbsolution was to be read by the 
‘““minister”’ ; now it is by the “ priest.” Formerly, in the Litany, 
prayer was made for “ bishops, pastors, and ministers’’ ; now it is for 
‘bishops, priests and deacons.’ I have said before that the bishops 
knew better. I repeat it. They had long ago admitted the truth. 
Throughout the liturgy prepared for Scotland in 1637, they had put 
“presbyter,” not “priest.” They not only insisted on ‘“ priest” 
for England, but, in several places of the Prayer Book of 1662, they 
substituted ‘“‘church’’ for ‘congregation.’ For instance, in the 
Ordering of Priests, “‘ that both by word and good example they may 
faithfully serve Thee in this office, to the Glory of Thy Name and 
profit of Thy congregation,”’ the last four words are altered to “‘ edifica- 
tion of Thy Church.” Again, in the Ordering’ of Deacons, “‘ to read 
Holy Scriptures and Homilies in the Congregation,’ the last word 
is altered to “church.” ‘‘ Church” was also put for ‘‘ congregation ”’ 
in one of the collects for Good Friday, and in those for the fifth and 
sixteenth Sundays after Trinity, for St. Simon and St. Jude, etc., 
Quousque tandem? And we ask the question still. 


The Presbyterian divines further pleaded for the substitution 
throughout the Prayer Book of ‘‘ the Lord’s Day”’ for “‘Sunday.”’ ‘t The 
Lord’s Day’”’ is the only Scriptural designation. That cannot be denied, 
for the-words of Scripture, “‘ the first day of the week,’ are rather a 
description thananame. But the bishops refused, and for what reason ? 
Here are their own words: ‘“‘ The word Sunday is ancient’”’ (Just. 
Mart., Ap. 2), and, therefore, not to be left off.’ You might use 
the same argument for a vice, as many sinners have done. The Presby- 
terians pointed out that, in the passage referred to, Justin Martyr was 
giving, as he states, the name which the heathen gave the day, dies solis, 
day of the sun, or Sunday. Christian writers use another name for 
it. The irony of it all is, that what their lordships could not abide 
in English, they had perforce to adopt in their official documents 
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or sermons in Latin. In that language, dies Sabbati, is Saturday. 
Dies Dominica, or the Lord’s Day, is what they must use. That is what 
is used in all the mediaeval State Papers of this realm. Besides, in 
the series of documents called Sacramental Certificates, given under 
the Test Act of 1673, we have the Anglican clergy signing a form in 
which occur the words “‘ the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday.” 


The Presbyterian divines were more successful on some other 
points. They drew attention to the fact that in the Collects for Christ- 
mas Day and Whitsuntide, the words “‘ this Day ”’ were used, not only 
on those feasts, but for several days after. Whatever the dates might 
be of Our Lord’s birth, and of the descent of the Holy Spirit, it seemed 
‘incongruous ’’ (that was the adjective employed by the divines) 
to affirm that those momentous events took place on “this day”’ 
for days together. The bishops agreed to have the words, “ this day ”’ 
used, both in the Collects and Prefaces, only on the day itself, and for the 
following days, the words, “as about this time.’ I may here notice 
that the bishops made a remarkable mistake in drawing up their 
Calendar of Festivals. What else could one expect from a Convocation 
that took only a month to revise the liturgy ? I refer to the error 
made in putting the Feast of St. Alban, the proto-martyr of England, 
on the 17th, instead of on the 22nd of June. This feast was not included 
in the Prayer Books of 1549, 1552, 1559, or 1604, and the introduction of it 
might have been more carefully and accurately made. The mistake 
evidently arose from the similarity of xvij7 and xxij. in Arabic script, 
but, as evidently, it was the mistake of men in a hurry. All the five 
Sealed Books contain the error 

Again, the divines complained that the directions given to the 
minister in the consecration of the elements in the Holy Communion 
were not precise enough, and the bishops agreed that the rubric should 
be made more explicit and express by inserting, “then shall he 
put his hand upon the bread and break it,” ‘‘ then shall he put his hand 
unto the cup.” 

The divines also desired that the words, ‘sure and certain hope ”’ 
in the Burial Service might not have to be read over all and sundry. 
The bishops agreed that “ sure and certain’ should be left out, but this 
was not carried in the subsequent meeting of Convocation, and those 
words remain in the Prayer Book to this day, to the great concern of 
many of the clergy. In the original MS. of the Prayer Book of 1662, 
those three words are an interpolation. 

In the Marriage Service, the Presbyterian divines obtained two 
alterations from the bishops. In the phrase, “ till death us depart,” 
they stated “‘ this word ‘depart- is here improperly used.’ The bishops 
agreed, and the one word was changed for two, “ Till death us do part.” 
In the other case, ‘‘ With my body I thee worship,” the divines desired 
the use of some other word, and the bishops agreed to substitute 
“honour ”’ for ‘‘ worship,’’ but this was not carried in Convocation. 

It is to be noted that the General Thanksgiving in the liturgy, 

vrayer erroneously ascribed to Bishop Sanderson, of Lincoln, was 
ut reality composed by Bishop Reynolds, of Norwich, the only Bishop 
who appeared on the Presbyterian side in the Savoy Conference. 

Parliament made no alteration in the “‘ Annexed Book” (though 
asserting its right to do so), except in the case of one vitium scriptoris 
at the close of the Office for Public Baptism. Convocation, in its hurry, 
had passed the strange rubric, ‘‘ It is certain by God’s word that persons 
which are baptised, dying before they commit actual sin, are 
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undoubtedly saved." The error was in both the “* Convocation Book" 
and the “ Annexed Book,” but was found out during the debates in 
Parliament on the Bill for Uniformity, and the word “ persons 
altered to “ children 


Time fails me, or I might dwell on many other alterations of a 
reforming nature, sought for by the Presbyterian divines, and sometimes 
obtained, but oftener lost. The bishops kept harping on the necessity 
of doing things “decently and in order To this the Presbyterians 
were quite agreeable, but the interpretation put by the bishops upon 
those words was not according to Presbyterianism. Here are two short 
sentences from “‘ The Answer of the Bishops to the Exceptions of the 
Ministers,"’ which serve to show the prelatical spirit during the Savoy 
Conference. ‘‘ Not inferiors but superiors, must judge what is con- 
venient and decent. They who must order that all be done decently, 
must of necessity first judge what is convenient and decent to be 
ordered.” With bishops having such views it was impossible for self- 
respecting divines to come to any general agreement. With such views 
it was not decent for the bishops to call their opponents “ brethren.” 

But even with the few changes I have brought before you, changes 
for the better obtained by the Presbyterians in the Common Prayer 
Book of 1662, let me quote once more that sentence from the preface 
about the former Prayer Book. ‘‘ We are fully persuaded in our 
judgements (and we here profess it to the world) that the Book as it 
stood before established by law doth not contain in it anything con- 
trary to the Word of God, or to sound doctrine, or which a godly man 
may not with a good conscience use and submit unto.’ What ? 
Even with the errors I have mentioned, acknowledged as they were 
by consent to alterations, and these errors but specimen ones only, 
“‘ only a few of them out of six hundred ?”’ 

The mistakes in the version of the Psalms all left in the Prayer 
Book of 1662; apocryphal lessons to be read; and yet nothing “ con- 
trary to the Word of God ?”’ But I need not dilate. And for not 
declaring their “‘ unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
contained and prescribed ’’ in that Book (such are the words of the Act 
of Uniformity), 2,000 ministers, mainly Presbyterians, were ejected 
from the Church of England. Will any Anglican clergyman this day 
take the above test ? What means all this restlessness about further 
revision of the Prayer Book, each of the two strong parties desirous of 
changes, yet afraid to move in case the other gain an advantage ! 
And meanwhile, the King pauses for a reply on the point from his faith- 
ful Convocation. Until the time of their ejection, the Presbyterian 
ministers were striving for the perfecting of the Reformation in the 
Church to which they belonged, and, within the last year or eighteen 
months of their holding office therein, they were instrumental in doing 
this good, that through them, in large measure, many improvements 
were introduced into the Prayer Book of 1662. Too long unacknow- 
ledged as their share in these improvements has been, let us rejoice 
in them now, and feel that we have a place in that Prayer Book. We 
have too long hung down our heads, as if we had no lot or part in it, 
nay, as if we were ashamed of our Nonconformity. When Macmahon 
stormed the Malakoff in the Crimean War, he sent the message, “ J’y 
suis, 7 y reste,” (“‘ Tam there, there Iremain”’). And so, unless opposing 
parties in the Church of England, on some future day, alter her present 
Prayer Book out of all recognition, English Presbyterians may justly 
exclaim regarding it, ‘‘ We are there, there we remain.” 
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English Presbyterian Trust-Deeds. 


By Tae Rev. J. Hay Cottroan, M.A. 


HIS paper is written from the point of view of original English 
Presbyterianism, which suffered an obscuration of Faith and 
Doctrine in the eighteenth century, a fact chiefly responsible 

for the permanent establishment of Unitarianism in England. 
We shall not attempt to enter into the detail involved in this pheno- 
menal change, except to mention illustrations in support of the view 
here expressed. 


Two cardinal facts must be constantly kept in mind in studying 
the complex history of the Presbyterian Church of England. The 
first is that the history of each congregation must be examined 
separately, as it is quite unsafe to assume that the story of each con- 
gregation, although similar in many respects, is identical with any other 
existing case. Many of the original congregations adopted the same 
form of Polity and practice, but this arose through coincidence rather 
than through combined action, and nothing in the nature of Synodical 
or Presbyterial authority produced this coincidence of action. The 
second thing to be remembered is that all precedents drawn from 
Scottish Presbyterianism are of little value. It was the introduction 
of such into the early nineteenth century history of our Church which 
created much confusion, and to-day creates occasional perplexity. 
These two important canons of interpretation have been discovered 
by the present writer at the expense of many blunders, and the advice 
may be worth something to those who desire to continue investigations 
in this rich but difficult field of research. 


We shall lay aside the legal side of the Trust-deed question, and try 
to gather up the stray references which occur in Nonconformist litera- 
ture, beginning from 1689. In that year, the Act of Toleration 
legalised ‘‘ Protestant Dissent,” this phrase being the correct historical 
and legal title of English Nonconformity. There is abundant evidence 
to show that the Revolution Settlement was deliberately made on the 
basis of equal religious and ecclesiastical rights between the two sections 
of English Christendom, and although the Act I, William and Mary, 
c. 18, was called the ‘‘ Act of Toleration,’’ almost from the date of its 
enactment, the word “toleration ’’ does not appear in it, and the Act 
does not imply (nor was it intended to imply) that the Church of 
England granted any concession to the Nonconformists. 


Nonconformity originated in 1662, through the refusal of nearly 
2,000 clergymen of the Established Church to accept an Act designed 
to drive them out of the Establishment, by demanding unfeigned assent 
and consent to all and everything contained in the Prayer Book. 
There were among this noble band men of the highest learning and 
social position. The majority were Presbyterian, the Independents 
and Baptists being the other two denominations represented. For 
ten» years they suffered punishment and penalty. imposed with the 
object of destroying their opposition to the Episcopalian regime, 
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and (to pass over the story with a word) it may be said that if there 
was a victory at all in the Revolution Settlement, it must be awarded 
to the Nonconformists, who accepted peace with honour. 


In 1672, the Nonconformists had been granted a temporary relief, 
known as “ The Indulgence,” and lasting about ten months. During 
this period, licences for places of worship were granted to the Non- 
conformists on certain conditions. The particulars of these licences 
were published several years ago by Professor Lyon Turner, a valuable 
member of the Congregational Historical Society, and they tell us much 
that is interesting about the first Meeting-houses of English Noncon- 
formity. These places of worship, unconsecrated and unadorned, 
were usually barns, farm-kitchens, out-houses, sail-lofts, brew-houses 
and similar kinds of buildings, some of which still remain as places of 
worship, and many of which can still be traced. 


Between the Indulgence and the Act of Toleration was a period of 
twenty-seven years, and as Nonconformity was illegal, there could be 
no Trust-deeds for these Meeting-houses. After the Act of Toleration 
had passed, many of the buildings were made more suitable for public 
worship, as previously their character had been that of conventicles 
for secret worship. It is from that time that Trust-deeds begin to 
appear, and the Trust-deeds of our Stafford Congregation (Drysdale’s 
History of the Presbyterians in England, page 563), dated 1696, is one 
of the oldest in existence. From about 1704, Trust-deeds became 
general, as the Meeting-house was erected on the site of the barn or 
out-house of the previous period. 


It is particularly important to observe that the Trust-deeds of the 
original English Protestant Dissenters were of a most simple kind. 
The phrases used describe the buildings in trust for, “‘a Society of 
Presbyterian Protestant Dissenters,’ or “a Society of Protestant 
Dissenters,”’ or “ a Society of Protestant Dissenters, of which Mr. 
is the Pastor. This last phrase was probably inserted in many 
deeds, not so much to locate the place of worship as to identify the 
Meeting-house with the views of the pastor, and the phrase occurs in 
the deeds at the time when the doctrinal transition was taking place, 
as in the Penruddock deed of 1756, when that congregation almost 
succumbed to the prevalent heresy. 


The original Trust-deed of the Protestant Dissenters has been 
customarily described since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century as ‘‘ The Open Trust-deed,’’ but the phrase has not a legal 
origin. It probably was coined by the Unitarians about 1854, being 
used by them for the succeeding half-century with some effect in 
polemic literature, but there are signs that the argument presents 
practical difficulties to the Unitarians of to-day. A Deed that is 
‘* open ’’ can never be finally and absolutely Unitarian, and it is a fact 
that the Trustees of the Unitarian congregation in Hope Street, 
Liverpool (which represents an old Meeting-house) carefully guard 
their privilege in this respect, possibly in anticipation of phases 
of theological life in the history of the congregation.* 

The value of the original form of Trust-deed among Protestant 
Dissenters has been entirely overlooked for more than a century, and 
the circumstances under which it was drawn up have been forgotten. 





* Vide the history of this Chapel published several years ago, by Rev. H. D. Roberts. 
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The original Dissenters were influential, and counted numerous titled 
and middle-class families among their adherents. They were appre- 
ciated in politics by the Whig party, and on account of the episodes 
connected with the Non-jurors and the Jacobites were obliged to exercise 
their political privileges early in the eighteenth century. They found 
a strong supporter in John Shute, afterwards John Shute Barrington, 
Viscount Barrington. This lawyer, when a young man of twenty-four 
years of age, had taken an important part in the negotiations which 
led to the Union of England and Scotland in 1707, and having the 
spirit and ideals of John Locke, was (although a Churchman) acceptable 
to the Dissenters. It was he who guided them through the minefields 
of political trouble, which were strewn upon the first twenty years of the 
eighteenth century. He had the utmost belief in the principles of the 
Dissenters, even worshipping with them for a time, as a protest against 
the Tory attitude, and it is a conclusion for which there is some ground, 
although not much actual evidence, that Barrington and other 
friends of the Dissenters like Sir Joseph Jekyll, the Master of the Rolls, 
had something to do with the drafting of the original Model Trust-deed 
of the English Protestant Dissenters. 


The Trust-deed became a vital element in the story of Dissent, 
and especially of Presbyterian Dissent, through the incident of the 
Salters’ Hall Controversy. The position of a Dissenting congregation 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century was an interesting one. 
The days of persecution were over, and the Dissenters had entered 
into the moderate and charitable atmosphere of English ecclesiastical 
life which inaugurated the modern era. They were numerically strong, 
particularly where the influence of trade was felt, at such places, 
for example, as Bristol, Exeter, Newcastle, Liverpool, Whitehaven, 
Cockermouth, Hull, and especially in London. The congregations 
were composed of yeomen, farmers, shopkeepers, ship-owners, labourers 
and gentlemen—the number of Borough voters and County voters 
among the Dissenters being surprising: 


I do not know if the abstract question of the ownership of a place of 
worship has ever been legally decided. The subject was first raised in 
the Exeter Controversy, which preceded the Salters’ Hall Controversy. 
The Dissenters of Exeter had a way of conducting their temporal 
affairs which is unique in the story of Nonconformity. There were 
five Meeting-houses in that city, with four ministers, and the temporal 
affairs were managed by a Committee of thirteen laymen who apparently 
were not office-bearers, but the legal representatives of the congregation. 
English Presbyterianism in the eighteenth century and, indeed, English 
Nonconformity, knew nothing of the elaborate organisation which we 
have built round our congregations in the form of Church Courts and 
Committees of Management. The Exeter Committee of thirteen, 
having good grounds for suspecting heterodoxy on the part of the most 
able minister of the four—James Peirce—consulted the London 
Dissenters on the subject. The London Dissenters were directed at 
that time by the group of political statesmen of whom Barrington 
and Jekyll were two, and some of their own ministers were suspected 
of the same form of heterodoxy. Their reply to Exeter was good, 
but diplomatically cautious. The Committee of thirteen were not 
satisfied, and for nearly two years the matter went on, until on March 
10, #445, the Committee took the drastic step of excluding Peirce 
and Withers, another minister, from the Meeting-house of Exeter. The 
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date is a memorable one, for it is the first instance in English 
Nonconformity of the exercise of legal power by Trustees. 


In this dispute Peirce maintained that the meeting-house was built 
at the common charge, and that the gentlemen were made proprietors 
only for form’s sake, the Law making it necessary that the property 
should be vested in some person ; “ these gentlemen have by this means 
the perpetual advowson of the living, and if the people will bear such an 
insult upon their liberty and just right, there’s an end of the principles 
which the Dissenters have always pretended to hold.” 


On the other hand, the Trustees maintained that the congregation 
did not own the property, that the congregation had not paid one-half 
of the cost of it, and they distinctly state that the reason why they 
did not call the congregation together was because they thought it 
was too vital a matter for the congregation to decide. If this historical 
precedent can be relied upon—and although it happened nearly two 
hundred years ago, the incident was managed by men of the finest 
skill and learning—it proves that in the last resort the Trustees are the 
masters of our property, the power of the congregation, Presbytery or 
Synod being only relative. 

The heterodox party were unexpectedly hit by this action of the 
Trustees at Exeter, but it is interesting to observe upon their realisation 
of the power of the Trustees how they henceforth used it to their own 
advantage. ‘The original form of Trust-deed became even more simple 
than it had been. From about 1730, new Meeting-houses were erected 
on the old sites, and great care was taken to secure Trustees of a particu- 
lar type, and to keep out of the deed any reference to a doctrinal 
standard. There is evidence to prove that the Trustees of that period 
by quietly transferring the property and endowments to new Trustees 
did more to bring about the Arian Movement among the Dissenters 
than did the ministers themselves. 


The method of electing Trustees appears to have differed, but 
there are many instances where the Trustees elected their successors, 
sometimes by authority of the Deed, and at other times, by an assumed 
authority. This dangerous method was largely followed in the Meeting- 
houses which are now Unitarian, and the Trusteeship was passed on 
from generation to generation, remaining still in the hands of families 
who in some cases represent the original Trustees. 


Several illustrations of the operation of Trust-deeds in the 
eighteenth century may be cited. The Kendal Meeting-house, one of 
the most historic in the North of England, was not built until. 1720, 
although Nonconformity is much older than that in the neighbourhood. 
The property is held upon so-called Open Trust-deed and a book has 
been recently published in which an ingenious argument for heterodoxy 
is based upon the late date of the Trust-deed.* 


In addition to the legal Trustees at Kendal, a certain ownership 
was claimed by persons who had contributed to the building, and who, 
consequently, had the rights to certain pews. For the following 
seventy years after 1720, the celebrated Dr. Caleb Rotheram and his 
son were ministers of this congregation, during which period it became 
Unitarian and which it is to-day. 


The second instance is that of Ravenstonedale, Westmorland, 





* “The Older Nonconformity in Kendal,’’ p. 262 ff, by Messrs Nicholson and Axon. 
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where Nonconformity had long been vigorous. About the year 1732, 
James Ritchie, a ‘* Moderate ’’ of the Church of Scotland, settled there. 
The Trustees later discovered his heterodoxy, and being unable to get. 
him to subscribe to the Westminster Confession of Faith, they ejected 
him in 1734. A dispute arose between Ritchie and the Trustees which 
lasted for thirteen years, Ritchie ultimately winning the case. He then 
became minister of our congregation at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, 
and afterwards was the minister of a Yorkshire congregation, where he 
died as a pronounced Arian. 


The third illustration regarding eighteenth century Trustees 
is a curious one, and refers to our Penrith congregation, the documents 
relating to the dispute being in the Synod Safe. It appears that the 
congregation had the right to elect their own Trustees as well as their 
own minister, but in the middle of the eighteenth century, these 
rights, together with certain duties, were appropriated by the Trustees. 
About the year 1779, a dispute arose between the Penrith Trustees 
and the congregation, which was carried on for about twenty-six 
years. In the year 1815, John Buchanan, the surviving Trustee, took 
the extraordinary step of electing twelve Trustees, most of whom were 
not connected with the congregation, and some of whom were hostile 
to it. Apart from the personal aspects of the case, which were 
somewhat piquant, the main reason for this dispute was the fact that 
a new congregation had been gathered together under the ministry of 
Dr. Henry Thomson, who had been set apart by the Associate 
Presbytery of Selkirk, thus bringing the congregation under new and 
orthodox influences. Eventually, matters were adjusted, and the 
congregation retained control of the property. 


Passing from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, we find an 
entirely different condition of things. The old Meeting-houses which 
remained orthodox either became Independent or associated themselves 
with one of the branches of Scottish Presbyterianism. This latter 
group came under Presbyterial jurisdiction for the first time in their 
history, and in some instances new Trust-deeds were drawn up. Other 
congregations like Penruddock and Brampton retained, and still retain, 
the Open Trust-deed, but the doctrinal danger has been minimised 


through the connection of the Congregation with Presbytery and 
Synod. 


The famous Lady Hewley Controversy was begun in 1830 and 
lasted for twelve years. The object of it was to eject the Unitarian 
Trustees from the old Meeting-houses and to recover other endow- 
ments originally left by Lady Hewley, a Yorkshire Presbyterian. 
The book which gives a full account of this controversy, was published 
by T. 8. James, in 1867, and was written from an admittedly Inde- 
pendent point of view. Its statements have continually to be corrected, 
and its opinions are frequently untrustworthy, but it gives in printed 
form the main facts of the controversy. The orthodox denominations 
which claim to represent the three historic parties (Presbyterian, 
Independent and Baptist) worked harmoniously until the endowments, 
amounting to over £2,000 per annum, were taken from the Unitarians, 
and then the Independents acted unfortunately by endeavouring to 
displace the Presbyterian Trustees already accepted by the Court, 
on the ground that they represented Scotch Presbyterianism. Any- 
one who has attempted to read the mass of material will be interested, 
if sometimes amused, at the examination of the problems involved, 
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and while all parties, including the witnesses, the lawyers, and the 
House of Lords, made statements and claims which would not be 
tenable to-day, certain definite and permanent results were obtained. 
In fear that the whole of the property might pass from them, the 
Unitarians succeeded in getting sufficient influence to enable the 
Chapels Act of 1844 to be passed, which enacted that where there was 
no specific clause in the deed, the Meeting-house was to become the 
property of the particular denomination which had held it for the 
previous twenty-five years. By means of this piece of legislation, 
the Unitarians had no difficulty in laying claim to a large number of the 
Meeting-houses. 


Since that time, the orthodox English Presbyterians, as repre- 
sented by the Presbyterian Church in England and the Presbyterian 
Church of England, have followed the Scottish precedent (particularly 
that of the original Free Church of Scotland) and have introduced 
doctrinal standards into the Deeds. There is no need to follow the 
subject further, but it is apparent that English Nonconformity for two 
centuries has proved that were such an occasion to arise as a doctrinal 
secession, the Trustees would once again be masters of the situation. 
A scheme whereby the property is vested directly in the hands of a 
Committee, and where the action of the Church would be unimpeded 
by troubles over temporal affairs, would be an ally to the Church, should 
it ever desire through its Supreme Court to make any theological 
change. As for the advisability of inserting a doctrinal standard in the 
Trust-deeds, it is a question for frank consideration whether our Model 
Trust-deed is in this respect inferior to the historic Open Trust-deed, 
and whether it would not be sufficient to insert references to doctrinal 
standards in the Constitution of the Church, which, as we know, may 


be modified or altered or interpreted by the Supreme Court at any time. 
Finally, the original Open Trust-deed should not be taken from those 
congregations which possess it, without much consideration, even if 
they were willing, as the theological movements of the past half- 
century show clearly the foolishness of committing a congregation 
absolutely to a rigid doctrinal standard. 


Presbyterianism in Penang.—The Rev. Wm. Cross, M.A., whose 
successful ministry of less than two years and a half at Penang has just 
come to a close, has written a brief history of the local congregation, 
which he has sent on to be preserved in the Society’s archives. In 
1819, the London Missionary Society began work at Penang amongst 
the Chinese and Malays. A chapel, erected in 1824, was a centre 
for mission work, and a meeting-place for Presbyterian worship, 
till 1843, when the London Missionary Society withdrew from Penang. 
Services were commenced by the Scottish Free Church in 1851, the 
first minister being the Rev. Charles Moir (1851-57). His successor 
was the Rev. Wm. Burns (1858-65). For brief periods after him 
came the Revs. John Kirkwood, Daniel Gunn, and Wm. Proctor (now 
of Dublin). This brings us up to 1876. Again there was an interreg- 
num until about 1890, when the work was taken up by the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and has been successfully carried on ever since, 
the ministers being the Revs. Wm. Murray, M.A. (1893), John S. 
McKnight, M.A. (1898), R. Y. Whitton, M.A. (1903), Ernest Lawson, 
M.A. (1908), and Wm. Cross, M.A. (1912). ‘‘ Thus,’ says Mr. Cross, 
“for nearly a hundred years the blue banner of the Covenanting 
Church has been a symbol of worship in this far-off island.” 
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Edward Irving and Marcus Dods. 
An Additional Document. 


By Wrr11amM CarrRuTHERS, Pu.D., F.R.S. 


HE first serious departure from the Faith in Edward Irving’s 
career was made in a Tract published in January, 1830, entitled, 
“The Orthodox and Catholic Doctrine of the Lord’s Human 

Nature.” In this tract, Irving maintained that our Lord was not only 
Man, but the Son of Man, and heir of all the infirmities in His 
Body and Spirit which befel Adam after the Fall. This error was 
severely criticised in several quarters, and among others by the Rev. 
Marcus Dods, Minister of the Presbyterian Church, Belford, North- 
umberland, father of the late Principal Marcus Dods, D.D. He 
published his criticisms in the early numbers for 1830 of ‘“ The 
Christian Instructor,” a monthly journal published in Edinburgh. 

The attention of Irving was called to these articles. He wrote 
to Mr. Dods on the 8th March, 1830, setting forth in seven propositions 
his beliefs in regard to human sin and Christ’s sinlessness, and asked 
Dods to do likewise in his reply, that he might consider them at leisure. 
He specially asked that the correspondence might be between ‘“‘ two 
labourers in the vineyard of the Lord,’ with no reference to the 
‘‘ Christian Instructor,”’ which he says he will not read, for he considers 


that not to read unsigned articles is the only way of honouring our Lord’s 
rule given in Matthew xviii. 

The answer by Dods is not known, but it may to some extent be 
gathered from the following interesting letter from Irving, never before 
published, which has been kindly presented to the Historical Society 
by John A. Wilson, Esq., of Edinburgh, and is now in the Sociéty’s 
possession. 


13, Jupp Prace East, 


August 5th, 1830. 
My Dear Srp, 


If you will examine the letter which I wrote you, you will find, 
so far as my memory serves me, for I kept no copy of it, that my object 
in it was to find out from you what other doctrine was held upon the 
subject of our Lord’s nature than that which I had maintained, in order 
that I might reflect upon it in my own mind, and if I should find it more 
accordant with the truth than my own, adopt it. Your kind answer 
offering to open a correspondence with me upon the subject, I would 
long ago have acknowledged in the way you wished, by entering upon the 
considerations of the view you unfolded, but that I have ever since 
been plunged in deep domestic distress of one kind and another, which 
prevented me from being able to consider your views so as fairly to 
expound wherein I thought them wrong and wherein I thought them 
right. I have written nothing to any person upon the subject since, 
save those letters to which you refer, of which I do not now remember 
the contents at all, except that they were written to prevent the horrible 
tenet from being imputed to me of maintaining Christ to be a sinner 
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either as to His flesh or to His mind. But, well believing what you 
write, that I did then charge the ‘‘ Christian Instructor’’ with mis- 
representation, you will observe that there is nothing personal to you 
in this, because I opened my letter with you upon the express con- 
dition that you should not be confounded with the writer in the 
“ Christian Instructor,’’ of whom I knew and wanted to know nothing. 
And this condition you observed in your answer. You and I, therefore, 
are known to each other as brother ministers communicating with 
one another concerning a common faith, and not as a reviewer and 
reviewed. I think, my brother, we had better continue on_ that. 
footing. This I should consider a sufficient answer to your letter ; 
but I must not be on ceremony with one whom I name my brother, 
and therefore I further explain. 


The “Christian Instructor’? I did not censure from hearsay, 
but from meeting its words and sentences in quotations everywhere. 
For I have those (I know not whether to call them friends or enemies), 
who are very careful to send me tracts and papers wherein I am reviled, 
and also in the defences which have been made of me. I have seen the 
pages of that book quoted. One passage in particular afflicted me, 
where a passage which I had written to show that the devil was always 
beaten out of, and kept forth of, the flesh of Christ, being overcome by 
Him in the Spirit, is from an ambiguously but not ungrammatically 
placed comma, made to speak the very contrary, and I am represented 
as holding that Christ’s flesh was devil-possessed. This being easily 
remembered has been written of me and circulated all over the world, 
to the entire contradiction of the truth and to the utter destruction 
of my good name, and the accidental (for it was but such) alteration of 
the comma point in this tract is brought against me as a concerted 
retractation of the false doctrine. Read that passage over again, 
and tell me if the intention of the writer was not to show that at all 
times Christ’s flesh was delivered out of the hands of temptation and 
that “‘ Satan had nothing in him,”’ in one word, that it was holy though 
liable to all our infirmities and temptations. My brother, if over all 
Christendom you were represented as saying the very contrary of 
what you had said, and that in so awfully vital a point, would you 
consider it an evil thing for you to say to your personal friends that 
you had been misrepresented? Oh, let me entreat you not to be 
carried away by any nice sense of right to wound the vitals of Charity 
which seeketh not her own. I have been too much injured already 
on every hand to care about this fresh communication which you say 
you meditate. I count it all joy that I am counted worthy to suffer 
for my Lord’s sake. But oh, do not by unnecessary publication of our 
personal intercourse with one another prevent it from growing into the 
bond of perfectness. This is all which I have to say. Farewell. 
May the Lord have you in His holy keeping. 


Your faithful brother, 
Epwarp Irvine. 


There is no evidence that Dods sent any reply to this letter, but he 
was led to the study of the whole matter, and before the year was out 
he published a volume, ‘‘ On the Incarnation of the Eternal Word,” 
in which the subject is ably and exhaustively treated. There-is no 
direct reference in the volume to Irving’s views, but the book was 
obviously intended to be a complete confutation of his errors. 
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The Presbyterian Church of England. 


Its Ecclesiastical Position. 
By Tue Rev. J. Hay Conuiean, M.A. 


HE ecclesiastical position of the Presbyterian Church of England 
is not generally understood. It is a composite denomination, 
which does not appear in its present form until the last quarter 

of the nineteenth century, and its relationship to historical English 
Presbyterianism is not immediately discernible. 


The Revolution Settlement of 1689 left all parties united by a 
compact that was thoroughly Protestant in principle, and Calvinistic 
in theology. About twenty years afterwards—definitely from 1712— 
a form of heresy arose on the subject of the Person of Christ, and 
spread throughout England. Although it was not the doctrine of 
Arius, it came to be called Arianism, and although originating in the 
Church of England, it came to be identified with the ministers and 
meeting-houses of the Dissenters, and particularly with the Presbyterian 
party. At the close of the eighteenth century Arianism was checked in 
the Church of England, but among many of the Protestant Dissenters 


it passed into Unitarianism, seriously affecting the Presbyterian and 
Independent meeting-houses, particularly the former. 


In an opposite direction, were the counter-currents of revival, 
which, with the notable exception of Methodism, were chiefly 
Calvinistic. These appeared in some of the old meeting-houses, 
where a re-action took place; in the preaching of Whitefield, in the 
writings of Toplady, an eminent representative of the Low Church 
party, in the works of Andrew Fuller, the Baptist defender of the 
Calvinistic scheme, and in the rise of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion. Scotland was also recovering some of its Calvinism, 
and the explanation is that in both countries a recoil was taking place 
against Arianism, which view had brought about the decay of public 
worship and the diminution of personal religion. It is a striking 
fact that at the beginning of the nineteenth century, English theology 
recurred to that original type of Protestantism which had dominated it 
in the sixteenth century, and preaching became more Calvinistic than it 
had been for at least one hundred years. 


The position of the Presbyterian Church of England is a complex 
one. Its title was adopted as late as 1876, and prior to that date the 
denomination was known as ‘“‘ The Presbyterian Church in England.” 
No denomination absolutely represents the Presbyterianism of the 
seventeenth century, either in its first or in its second stage. If the 
claim to the heritage of original Presbyterianism be asserted, on the 
basis of property, the Unitarian denomination has the greatest evidence ; 
but if the claim be on the basis of doctrine, the Presbyterian Church of 
England has the clearest title. 
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Presbyteriana. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


Will the Ministers of the older Congregations kindly forward 
particulars of any Communion Vessels (including Alms-dishes) which 
may belong to their congregations ? It would be interesting to have 
an article upon them. 


If some reader would make a special donation to the Society 
for the purpose of purchasing books relating to English Presbyterianism 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the gift would be 
most acceptable. Many books could be obtained at reasonable prices, 
if funds were forthcoming. The Secretary will be obliged if readers 
will draw his attention to any rare book or pamphlet which may be 
advertised for sale. 


It may interest the readers of the JouRNAL to know that the MS. 
Minutes of the Westminster Assembly are in the Dr. Williams’ Library, 
London. If someone would make a fac-simile copy and present it to 
the Historical Society, the gift would be much appreciated. The 
Minutes of the Board which had charge of the Presbyterian Fund 
are in the same Library. They extend from 1690 to the present time, 
and a careful examination of them would throw light on many 
obscure points in the history of English Presbyterianism 


“Eighteenth Century Nonconformity”’ is the title of a book on 
which our esteemed friend and contributor, the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, 
M.A., of Canning Street Church, Liverpool, has been engaged for some 
time. It is now in the press, and will be published, it is hoped, before 
the Synod meets, by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., at 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Colligan has already made his name by his volume on “ The Arian 
Movement in England,”’ published in 1913, and the appearance of this 
new book is being looked forward to with much interest. 


Messrs. Nicholson and Axon are to be congratulated upon the 
production of a handsome volume on ‘“‘ The Qlder Nonconformity in 
Kendal ”’ (published by Titus Wilson, 1915, price 21s.). It is the most 
elaborate study of any single Meeting-house which has yet appeared, 
and the biographies of Richard Frankland and Dr. Caleb Rotheram, 
together with the biographical particulars of their students, are con- 
tributions of the utmost value. We are indebted to the kindness of 
Messrs. Nicholson and Axon for the block of the portrait of Richard 
Frankland on page 25. 


Richard Frankland was one of the most distinguished Presbyterian 
ministers of the Ejection of 1662. For conscience sake he gave up his 
living at Bishop Auckland. He afterwards became famous for the 
Academies which he founded for the education of young men for 
the Ministry, the most notable being at Natland, near Kendal. 


In the County of Suffolk, about 115 Ministers were ejected or 
silenced in 1662, of whom 13 afterwards conformed. In 1672, licences 
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for Presbyterian worship were granted in 43 towns or villages within 
the county to ministers or houses. In 1717-18, there were 18 Presby- 
terian congregations in existence, and four places with Presbyterian 
Lectures. Of the congregations, five became Unitarians, but two of 
the five afterwards became Independent. When Presbyterianism 
was “‘planned’”’ for establishment in 1645, the county was divided 
into 14 Classical Presbyteries, comprising 104 congregations. There 
are now two Presbyterian congregations in the County, at Ipswich 
and Felixstowe. 


“The Troubles at Frankfort’’ (1554-8).—The authorship of this 
well-known book, which gives so valuable an account of the beginnings 
of English Presbyterianism, and of the Protestant Exiles on the Con- 
tinent during the reign of Queen Mary, has always been in doubt ; 
but it is now generally attributed, on what seem fairly good grounds, 
to William Whittingham, who afterwards became Dean of Durham. 
How the late Principal Lorimer, of our own College, was providentially 
preserved by one of his students from putting in a strong claim for 
Miles Coverdale is an incident perhaps worth recording here, as it has 
not hitherto appeared in print. One day the learned Professor, who 
was an enthusiast in such matters, informed his class with some excite- 
ment that he had made a most important discovery in his researches 
at the British Museum. He had found an early copy of ‘‘ The Troubles 
at Frankfort,” with the letters ‘“‘M.C.” appended to the preface, and 
this seemed to him to settle the dispute re the authorship in favour 
of Bishop Coverdale, the earliest translator of the Bible into English. 
The student referred to, having some doubts on the matter, went to 
the Museum the same afternoon, and found two copies of the “ Troubles,” 
one with the initials and the other without. A cursory examination 
showed that the books were in every other respect identical. Closer exam- 
ination, however, made it plain that the letters ‘‘M.C.’’ had been 
very cleverly “printed in’’ by a pen. The student reported the 
matter privately to the Principal, who, after examining the letters 
with a powerful microscope, acknowledged that the student was right, 
and thanked him for his acuteness next day in the presence of the class. 
It would perhaps be wrong to characterise the letters ‘‘M.C.”’ as a 
forgery; they may have been added thoughtlessly by an admirer 
of Coverdale’s, who imagined there was evidence sufficient to claim the 
book for him. 


‘““The English Presbyterian Church: Its Pedigree and Principles.” 
This is the title of an excellent booklet of 64 pages, neatly bound 
in green cloth, and published by Messrs. Jas. Nisbet and Co., in 1868. 
No author’s name appears on the title-page, but the initials ‘‘ C.G.S.” 
are appended to a ‘“ Preliminary Address to the Sons of the Church 
who have left her Communion.” ‘The little book fell into the hands 
of a friend of our Minister at Chester (Rev. F. W. Anderson), and 
Mr. Anderson forwarded it to the Secretary of the Society, with a view 
to tracing its authorship, as the publishers could give no informa- 
tion on the point. The Society promptly solved the difficulty. The 
booklet was found to be written by the late Rev. Charles G. Scott, 
minister of Harrow Road Church, London, who was Convener of the 
Synod’s Jewish Committee from 1868 to 1870, and had as his colleague 
the Rev. Dr. Schwartz, the well-known Jewish missionary. How 
quickly good men, and even congregations which haye done good work, 
ure forgotten ! Hence the need for a Society like this. 
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Copy of a Licence for Presbyterian Worship, granted in 1672.— 
In 1672 (ten years after the Ejection), Charles II. issued a Declaration 
of Indulgence, under the terms of which persons and places were 
licensed for Nonconformist Public Worship. These licences were in three 
forms. Two of them were individual ; one allowing the person therein 
named to teach or preach in a certain place, and the other permitting 
the person named therein to preach in any licensed place. The third 
was congregational, and authorised the use of a specified place for 
worship. A fac-simile of this last-named form, being the licence granted 
to the Presbyterians of Warrington, is in the Society’s possession, 
and reads thus: ‘‘ CHARLES, by the Grace of God, King of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc. To all 
Mayors, Bayliffs, Constables and other our Officers and Ministers, 
Civil and Military, whom it may concern, Greeting. In pursuance 
of Our Declaration of the 15th of March, 1673, We have allowed, and 
We do hereby allow of a Roome or Roomes in the Court-house of 
Warington, in Our County of Lancaster, to be a Place for the Use of 
such as do not conform to the Church of England, who are of the 
Perswasion commonly called Presbyterian, to meet and assemble 
in, in order to their publick Worship and Devotion. And all and 
singular, Our Officers and Ministers, Ecclesiastical, Civil and Military, 
whom it may concern, are to take due notice hereof: And they and 
every of them, are hereby strictly charged and required to hinder any 
Tumult or Disturbance, and to protect them in their said Meetings 
and Assemblies. Given at Our Court at Whitehall, the 30th day of 
September, in the 24th year of Our Reign, 1672. By His Majesty’s 
Command.—(Signed) Arlington.” 


The Minutes of the Scots Presbytery in London connected with the 
Established Church of Scotland, forming three strongly-bound volumes 
(viz., 1772-1823, 1823-1834, and 1834-1843) although not the property 
of the Historical Society, but of the two London Presbyteries, are kept 
under the same roof at Regent Square, and are available for purposes 
of research under the usual regulations. In the same Strong Room 
are the Minutes of the London Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church 
in England, from 1843 to 1876 (in five. volumes), and the Minutes 
of the United Presbyterian Presbytery of London, from 184] to 1876 
(in two volumes). The Records of Albion Chapel, Moorfields, from 
1825 to 1875, when it ceased to exist, were presented to the Presbytery 
of London North during the past year, and have been deposited in the 
same room, as have also the Minutes of Session, from November, 1844 
to September, 1847, of another extinct congregation, York Street, 
Westminster. 


Presbytery Members to be Fined for Non-attendance, etc.—At a 
meeting of the London Scots Presbytery, held at Angel Inn, on July 
9th, 1776, the following Resolution was unanimously passed—‘ That 
every Member of Presbytery, unless in case of sickness, shall pay for 
non-attendance, 2s. 6d., and for want of punctuality to the hour of 
Meeting, Is.” The Minutes do not say that the fines were ever paid ! 


Presbytery Meetings and Meeting-Places.— The meetings of the 
old Scots Presbytery were for many years opened by a Sermon, which 
the Ministers had to preach in rotation. Gradually the attendance 
of the public at these “‘ Exercises,”’ as they were called, grew less and 
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less, until a Minute dated February 3rd, 1783, records that as “‘ No 
congregation appeared, the Presbytery went to Prayers, and delayed 
the Sermon until next Ordinary Meeting.” The Presbytery Sermon 
survived long after this, and was evidently as difficult to get rid of as 
the opening Synod Sermon is to-day. The Presbytery commonly 
met at London Wall Church ; but amongst the other meeting-places 
(how strange some of the names sound to us !) were St. Peter’s (Soho), 
Silver Street, Broad Street, Little St. Helen’s, Wapping, Crispin Street, 
Shakespeare’s Walk, Uxbridge, Crane Court, Woolwich and Hammer- 
smith. Sometimes (and this sounds still more strange) the meetings 
were held at Brown’s Coffee-house, or the Turkish Coffee-house, and 
more frequently at the City of London Tavern and the Angel Inn. 
Amongst other meeting-places named in the Minutes were the Antwerp 
Tavern, the Bull Inn, the Fleece and Sun, the Crown and Anchor, 
the King’s Head (Poultry), and the Black Bear (Piccadilly). The 
Presbytery held an Annual Meeting (‘‘ Social,’’ we would call it), to 
which ladies were admitted, as the following Minute of June 6th, 1792, 
indicates: ‘‘ A motion was made and seconded, that the Annual 
Meeting of Presbytery, along with their Female Friends, shall be on 
Thursday, 21st of June, at Highbury Barn.” 





Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society is THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
SocteTy OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society is to promote the study of the History 
of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, books, portraits, 
paintings, and other objects relating .thereto. These shall become 
the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the Society 
shall act as custodian. 


3. Any member of a Presbyterian Church may become a Member 
of the Society. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Pay- 
ment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
nine Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of Synod, the Clerk of Synod, the General 
Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical Documents 
Committee, shall be ex-officio Members of Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Tuesday of Synod 
week, 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 


Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents 
Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting. 
Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to eommunicate the 
same to the members at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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Members of Council, 1914-15. 


President—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D. 
Vice-President—Dr. Wm. Carruthers, F.R.S. 


Secretary—Rev. Alex. Jeffrey, 39, Poppleton Road, Leytonstone, 
London, N.E. Assistant Secretary—Mr. C. F. Millett. 


Treasurer—Mr. Andrew Cochrane, 503, Anlaby Road, Hull. 


Mr. E. G. Atkinson; Dr. 8. W. Carruthers ; Rev. J. Hay Col- 
ligan, M.A.; Rev. W. Hume Elliot; Rev. D. Fotheringham, J.P. ; 
Rev. Thomas Mackay, M.A.; Rev. J. T. Middlemiss; Mr. R. S. 
Robson ; and Mr. W. B. Shaw. 


The London members of the Council form its Executive. 





List of Members. 


(The names of Life Members are indicated by an asterisk.) 


Mr. E. G. Atkinson, Ashburnham, Shortlands, Kent. 

Mr. R. Barclay, 20, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 

Rev. Thos. Barclay, M.A., Tainan, Formosa. 

Mr. John Barr, 25, Renmuir Street, Tooting, London, 8.W. 

Mr. James Barr, 31, Hotspur Street, Tynemouth. 

Rev. B. Bell, B.D., Lasarra, Upton, Birkenhead. 

Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N. 

Rev. J. Howie Boyd, B.D., 20, Warwick Square, Carlisle. 

Mr. G. R. Bryce, 129, Ladbroke Road, London, W. 

Mr. R. J. Burns, 45, Norland Square, Holland Park, London, W. 

Rev. J. Cairns, J.P., 35, Little Heath, Charlton, London, 8.E. 

Dr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., 44, Central Hill, Norwood, London, 8.E. 

Dr. 8S. W. Carruthers, 44, Central Hill, Norwood, London, 8.E. 

*Mr. A. Cochrane, senr., 503, Anlaby Road, Hull. , 

Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 25, Park Way, Princes Avenue, Liverpoo!. 

Rev. Alex. Connell, B.D., 22, Linnet Lane, Liverpool. 

Rev. J. A. Bethune Cook, Gilstead, Newton, Singapore. 

Rev. Dr. A. H. Drysdale, The Manse, Morpeth. 

Rev. P. Duncan, B.D., The Manse, Louis Street, Hull. 

Rev. W. Hume Elliot, 11, Drakefield Road, Upper Tooting Park, 
London, 8.W. 

*Mr. A Dodds Fairbairn, 48, Frognal, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

Mr. G. T. Feasey, Burnwood Lodge, Oakdale Road, Streatham, London, 
S.E. 
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Rev. D. Fotheringham, J.P., 86, Palace Gates Road, Wood Green, 
London, N. 

Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, 6, Blackhall Road, Oxford. 

Rev. J. Goodlet, 12, Ravenswood Road, Redland, Bristol. 

Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A., 35, Rosemary Street, Belfast. 

Mr. R. J. Hoy, 26, Coquet Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rev. C. H. Irwin, D.D., 18, High View Road, Norwood, London, 8.E. 

Rev. Alex. Jeffrey, 39, Poppleton Road, Leytonstone, London, N.E. 

Mr. G. H. Laurie, 23, Willow Bank Road, Birkenhead. 

Mr. J. P. R. Lyell, J.P., Inchyra, West Heath Drive, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 

Prof. Alex. Macalister, M.D., F.R.S., Torrisdale, Cambridge. 

Mr. R. D. McGlashan, 53, Alexandra Park Road, Muswell Hill, 
London, N. 

Dr. D. M. Mackay, 15, Albion Street, Hull. 

Rev. H. Q. MacQueen, 23, Cranbourne Avenue, Birkenhead. 

tev. W. M. Macphail, M.A., 7, East India Avenue, London, E.C. 

Mr. W. H. A. Marshall, 15, South Parade, Whitley Bay, Northum- 
berland. 

Rev. W. 8S. McCaughey, M.A., The Manse, Woodland Road, Middles- 
brough. 

Mr. R. I. MeMinn, 35, Birdhurst Road, Croydon, London. 

Rev. J. Mellis, M.A., 23, Part Street, Southport. 

Rev. J. T. Middlemiss, 3, The Beeches, West Didsbury, Manchester. 

Mr. C. F. Millett, 84, College Place, London, N.W. 

Rev. Wm. Murray, M.A., Gilstead, Newton, Singapore. 
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